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ENGAGED PEOPLE. 
7 ISS ELEANOR’S engagement is announced!” 

M The commonplace words fell trippingly from 
the tongue of a chance passer-by on the street, who 
was discussing with a friend in friendly fashion the 
happenings of their common world. Who Miss 
Eleanor might be, whether just out of the school- 
room, or the belle of many bright seasons, rich or 
poor, idle or busy, popular or the reverse, the wafted 
thistle-down of this serap of talk gave no intimation 
of personality to the casual and unheeded outside 
listener. She was Miss Eleanor, a girl whom some- 
body called ‘‘ daughter,” and whom somebody else 
would one of these days call “ wife.” Going on her 
way, the listener, who had unintentionally picked up 
this fragment of gossip, found herself thinking, first 
vaguely,and then sympathetically, about the un- 
known girl and the people who belonged to her. 
Were they pleased, she wondered, and satisfied with 
Miss Eleanor's choice? Did the girl's father feel the 
usual natural paternal jealousy that his petted dar- 
ling should turn with loving eyes and words to an- 
other man, giving to him the dower of sweetness, of 
which, in the father’s secret heart, he doubted any 
man of the younger generation to be worthy? Did 
the girl's mother hide a heartache that her love was 
no longer sufficient to her child, that henceforward 
another must be nearer and closer to that child than 
herself? Had Eleanor no secret misgivings? Was 
she radiantly happy as she took the first step toward 
the new and different stage of development, leaving 
girlhood and its freedom behind her, and accepting, 
with the new happiness, so much responsibility not 
alone for one, but for two lives? 

Then the listener thought of the man, Miss Elea- 
nor’s choice, and of his people. His mother, tc whom 
this John or Hugh—in her capricious imagination 
Eleanor’s mate was at once christened Hugh—how 
did his mother regard her future daughter, and was 
she large enough, gracious enough, and wise enough 
to accept the new relation, and adopt into her love 
the wife whom her son had selected? 

As society is coustituted, the necessary adjustment 
of parts which takes place in every new arrangement 
produces little visible friction. All that is disagree- 
able and trying is decreed offensive to good taste, 
and is kept decently in the background, while only 
that which is bright and pleasant is put in evidence. 
But as each new family emerges from two former 
families, as each husband and each wife is the product 
of two different training-schools, bringing to their 
marriage the ideas, the standards, the habits of mind, 
and the ingrained beliefs and convictions of totally 
diverse people, it is easy to see that a wedding, with 
all its gayety and clamor of rejoicing bells, is as se- 
rious an event as any other in which humanity can 
participate. It is fraught with tremendous possibil- 
ities, far-reaching for evil or for good. 

Engaged people are therefore interesting to all who 
look beneath the glittering social surface and forecast 
days tocome. Hugh and Eleanor, respectively, have 
no right to be engaged, unless they love one another 
truly, loyally, tenderly, and exclusively. The com- 
pact they seal with the diamond dewdrop sparkling 
on the girl's taper finger is a compact indissoluble 
while life lasts. Far off,in solemn undertone at 
every glad betrothal and every happy wedding, 
sounds the faint sad knell of a dirge—‘* Until death 
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us do part!” Nothing but death should separate 
those whom love has made one, and the love that 
hallows an engagement should be of strong endur- 
ing stuff, warranted to stand rough usage, and hold 
its colors fast and its woof intact amid tlie storm and 
stress of varying weather. People should love one 
another enough for marriage, and for all that mar- 
riage means, when they enter into that state of gla- 
mour, felicity, and graceful distinction denominated 
betrothal. 

Engaged people may be pardoned if they are some- 
what occupied with one another, and disposed to 
survey the rest of the world from a little eminence 
all their own. Yet let them beware of selfishness. 
Hugh’s mother and Eleanor’s father still have claims, 
though the son of the one and the daughter of the 
other have discovered a happiness which parental 
love was powerless to bestow. 


A PAIR OF COMPANIONS WORTH HAVING. 


COMPANION worth having is entitled Hverybody’s 
4% Writing-desk Book, which Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
have sent forth in so dainty a dress and so portable a shape 
that nobody’s writing-desk will in future be fully furnished 
without it. In this little volume the following questions 
are answered succinctly and clearly, with regard for the 
time of the many busy men and women who have occa- 
sion, however well educated, to sometimes ask themselves: 
‘‘Have I used the right word?” ‘‘ Have I spelled it cor- 
rectly?” “Is the sentence grammatical?” “‘Is it correct 
in style?” “‘Is it punctuated correctly?” The brain is apt 
to play the hand a trick when people write much, or are 
forced to write in haste, and the clear comfort of such a 
book as this will be appreciated by its fortunate possessors. 
A more desirable gift from friend to friend can hardly be 
imagined. 

Everybody's Pocket Cyclopedia is, so to speak, the twin 
brother of Hverybody’s Writing-desk Book. It gives the 
reader bits of useful information, not only scientific and 
historical, but practical and of direct import for every day. 
One is simply amazed at the amount of various knowledge 
packed into these attractive pages. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











I HAVE not yet discovered her name. She fluttered in and 
out of the room, kissed Mrs. Van Twiller’s hands some half 
a dozen times while speaking, with the transient touch of 
the butterfly over flowers, ol with little murmuring excla- 
mations, so delicate and light they could hardly be caught 
before they were gone. And she flattered everybody. 

I must confess I liked what she said to me. I thought 
her discriminating. A little of my glow, however, faded 
away with a blush when I saw her talking to Brushes. 
There is nothing, I have discovered, which hurts the vanity 
more keenly than seeing another’s fed by that which stimu- 
lated one’s own. I did not like to watch her. I looked at 
Brushes instead. I saw a little swelling of the chest and a 
certain throwing back of the head, with the manner of the 
man expanding under the spell of some genial influence. I 
knew he did not want to yield. His power among women 
lay in flattering, not in being flattered, and one gets a better 
grip of circumstance by holding in one’s hands the reins of 
even so delicate a thing as adulation. 

I overheard her say something about a brow and shoul- 
ders, and then, again, the color in a portrait. The brow and 
shoulders might have referred to the portrait, but I think, 
from Brushes’s look, the lady meant his own. At any rate, 
he twisted the ends of his mustache tighter than ever, and 
leaning suddenly forward, his hands together, his arms on 
his knees, he looked at her, and yielded himself up to the de- 
lights of the occasion. 

Fate could hardly have chosen for Brushes a more unfa- 
vorable moment, for at that instant Mrs. Heliotrope Clyte, 
after an absence of many months, came in. She saw him, 
of course. She sees everything without a movement of her 
Janguid lids. But no half closing of Brushes’s own eyes in 
admiration after this could atone. He had made Mrs. Clyte 
in love with her os are. A doubt of it, or perhaps only 
a doubt of his infallibility, entered into her soul when she 
saw him en before another. But Mrs. Clyte’s en- 
trance, silent as it was, drew all eyes in her direction. She 
always entered, by-the-bye, in the same ee Once inside 
the room, she stood for a few seconds perfectly still, with 
head erect, as though a little startled, or as if not knowing 
in which direction to look for her hostess. One always car- 
ried away the picture of it, with even the background—Mrs. 
Clyte always managed a background—her own beauty in 
strong relief against it. Ill-natured people called this entry 
a trick: but then they had not her height nor her stateliness. 

As she told me afterwards, Mrs. Clyte had returned 
for the oe at the National Academy of Design last 
Saturday. had wanted to be there, knowing all that 
Mr. Frank D. Millet would do as. vice-president to infuse 
new charm and quality into the occasion—that little touch 
of the world, of the purely social, which added so much to 
the English receptions, and which our own had somewhat 
Jacked. She had dined on Gramercy Park, at one of the 
many dinner parties given that night, from which the guests 
in evening dress had driven to the academy. 

Every one at Mrs. Van Twiller's to-day talked of that re- 
ception and the exhibition now open; not so much of the 
pictures, perhaps, as of all the added touches—the palms, 
the whirling brass gates through which the visitors enter- 
ed, and that red velvet carpet covering stairs, halls, and 
galleries, and costing fifteen hundred dollars. Mrs. Clyte 
said that at the reception itself the carpet was more talk- 
ed about than even the supper and dancing down-stairs. 
‘‘And no wonder,” she added; *‘ all the coldness and bareness 
gone, all the feeling of possible dust and ruin to one’s gown. 
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The color produced an indescribable air of comfort, warm- 
ing the heart. I believe twice as many pictures will be sold.” 
uring all this time Brushes bad not greeted Mrs, Cl 
A man who is being flattered is apt to grow oblivious, I find. 
When the litte woman who had held-him so long fluttered 
away, and he turned, seeing Mrs. qn nothing could have 
exceeded his manner. Even Mrs, Clyte was appeased, and 
held her hand out graciously. She was standing—she looks 
better standing—and held three long-stemmed fleurs-de-lis in 
her hand. As Brushes saw her, he started, made an inclina- 
tion forward, drew his breath quickly in, and turning the 
palms of his hands out in an exclamatory way, his face radi- 
ant, stopped, as if too overcome by her beauty to go on. I 
turned away. I wanted to discover the name of the little 
lady, but I could not find Mrs. Van Twiller, and Miss Van 
Aube suid she had heard she was to come again next week. 


A HOUSEKEEPERS CLUB. 


WAY down on the east coast of Florida, three hundred 
miles south of St. Augustine, is the pretty little settle- 
ment of Cocoanut Grove. It is situated on the banks of 
Biscayne Bay, one of the loveliest sheets of water for winter 
cruising and fishing that it is possible to conceive of for those 
who are not afraid to go beyond the daily mails and tele- 
graph wires; for at present there are no railroads or steam- 
ats, not even a wagon road, connecting us with the outside 
world. Sail-boats only; but plenty of those, and good ones, 
too, which is very necessary, as the nearest market or source 
of supply is Key West, a hundred and fifty miles to the 
south. 

Of course there is a hotel, t-office, store, and Sunday- 
school building, which, with he Suarene Bay Yacht Clu 
house, the various winter residences of the Northern yachts- 
men, and the pretty little houses of the pineapple growers 
and cocoa-nut planters of the keys, each built according to 
its owner's fancy or means, and set in the midst of cocoa-nut, 
lime, orange, banana, and guava trees, form a most attrac- 
tive picture, to which may be added the ever-changing life 
of the bay, the coming and going of the yachts, the arrival 
and departure of the mail-boats and freight-schooners. But 
if the place is attractive, very much more are the people who 
have helped make it; and this is especially so of the women, 
whose husbands and sons are the spongers, wreckers, car- 

nters, and boatmen of the reef, when not engaged in truck- 

arming, or pineapple-raising. 

It is to these women and their club—a housekeepers’ club 
—that I wish to introduce my readers. A woman’s work- 
ing club in every sense of the word,with an attending mem- 
bership of twenty, and a correspondence membership of ten, 
the latter residents of New York, Boston, San Francisco, 
Brooklyn, Staten Island, and Key West. 

To most of the women born and brought up on the keys 
of the reef or in Key West, and of English parentage—for 
the majority of the settlers came originally from the Baha- 
mas—the experience of oe to a society, however sim- 
ple, for women only, was a novelty, Although ‘‘ our club” 
is now a frequent and proud expression among them, and 
one member, in talking it over with her husband, assured 
him that the ‘‘ by-laws of her club were as well made and 
= as binding as those concocted in the Capitol at Talla- 

assee.” And so they are to the faithful band of women 
who gather every yarn | afternoon in the little Sunday- 
school building, and join heart and hand in helping each 
other to enjoy and improve the two hours a week rescued 
from their household cares. For neayly every member is a 
mother, not of one, but in several cases of eight and ten 
children, with no one to assist in the daily and hourly work 
attending such a household, so that the first rule made and 
rigidly enforced, ‘‘ No allowed at the meetings,” is a 
genuine relief, and gives time and freedom for much that 
would be otherwise impossible. 


Sometimes the children are taken to a neighboring house, . 


ten or twelve little tots from one to three years old, and a 
husband or eldest son volunteers to oversee those that are 
able to walk, in which case, as it draws near closing time, 
one little head after another will be seen coming, Indian 
file, along the narrow path, all of them bareheaded or nearly 
so, in search of mamma, and generally in great glee at hav- 
ing escaped. Of course there follows a grand baby show. 

The originator of the club is its president, Miss Flora 
McFarlane, of New Jersey, a woman who has proved her- 
self in every way capable for the life she intends leading, 
having homesteaded a hundred and fifty acres of government 
lands, which she has gone bravely to work to clear and im- 
prove. It is little less than a year since Miss McFarlane 
sent a general invitation to the mothers and housekeepers of 
the settlement to meet at the school building, for the pur- 
pose of forming a woman's club, the first of its kind in 
this part of the country; its object, social and mutual benefit. 
Some of the women were not quite sure what was going to 
be expected of them, and felt a little timid about answerin 
the call; but when they discovered that only good-will ool 

work were required of them, they readily gave heart and 
and to it. In fact, it is a saying now among the men that 
‘it may be too wet for them to go to work, but it is never 
too wet for their wives to attend the housekeepers’ meeting.” 
Indeed, I do not believe that any member of the Sorosis her- 
self enjoys more thoroughly or prouder of the work of her 
organization than we are of our little club away down here 
on the very edge of the Everglades. The officers of the club 
are the president, secretary, assistant secretary, treasurer, 
and care-taker, who has entire charge of the club’s work- 
basket, giving out the work and collecting materials, such 
as scissors, thimbles, needle-books, patterns, and button-box, 
after each meeting. These meetings occur every Thursday 
afternoon, from three to five. 

At the organizing of the club it was voted that the time be 
spent in making useful articles of clothing from material 
either given to the club (thereu the president presented a 
dozen kitchen aprons) or bought with the club's funds, the 
funds being derived from membership dues (which were 
promptly paid, so that the treasurer found herself busy at 
once) or gifts. That such articles should be sold at each 
meeting, and to members, at cost price. 

That the money received for the first year be spent in the 
purchase of materials, and also in suitable and useful ar- 
ticles for a bazar, to be held at the annual meeting for the 
benefit of the church building. That resident members be 
elected by means of a vote cast with black and white teans; 
distant or correspondence members, on the good faith of the 
housekeeper proposing them. 

Bright newsy letters are received from the non-resident 
members, and all sorts of gifts in the way of household 
articles, from half a dozen cup-towels to a bedspread. Such 
gifts are, of course, sold to members in need of them, and the 
money added to the gift fund, to be presented to the church 
after the annual bazar, 
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earnest women in search of knowledge. Asa result the - 
ing is very carefully selected, for much that would interest 
and be of use to the Northern housekeeper is impracticable 
here; as a rule, one useful or instructive article, then the 
Bazar’s editorials, and then all sorts of information telling 
of what other women are doing. Another pleasant feature 
is the choosing each week of some approp motto, such 
as: ‘‘Be kind one to another,” “‘ When you find a thing to 
do, do it,” “A soft answer turneth away wrath.” It is won- 
derful what a bond these few words are between the mem- 
bers, and how they help over hard places, or stay unkind 
expressions. 

t is needless to say that the club has gone far beyond its 
founder's fondest expectations, and it is safe to say that no 
woman’s club in the country does more for its members, or 
is on a surer, safer footing than the Housekeepers’ Club of 
Cocoa-nut Grove, Dade County, Florida. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EASTER HATS. 


IGH crowns of fantastic shape are the novel feature 

of round hats that will be worn on Easter Sunday and 
thereafter in the afternoon by very young women. The 
witch crown, the Mother Goose sugar-loaf crowns, and the 
Tyrolean are all varieties of slender tube shapes, too small 
to thrust the hand in, far less to admit the head. These 
odd crowns are set far back on the brim, and the broad space 
in front is laden with feather tips, and an enormous bow of 
ribbon in many loops. One of the quaintest of these hats, 
and that most largely imported, is called the Tyrolean. It 
has a flat disk of the braid or straw wider than the crown 
resting upon the top as if to press it down, but the sides 
of the tall tubular crown are covered with velvet as if to 
brace it, and it stands erect and pert. To soften this pro- 
tuberant outline Prince of Wales tips are set in front, in a 
bow of black moiré ribbon folded in long loops, and held 
by a Rhine-stone buckle. 

Less conspicuous if also less picturesque hats in nearly 
flat shapes are chosen in black open straw or chip to wear 
with various spring dresses. The flowers with which they 
are wreathed or the green foliage abundant upon them sug- 
gest something in every new gown, either by harmonizing 
or contrasting with the colors thereof. The narrow straight 
brim of open straw is lapped quite double along the left 
side, or the whole brim is slightly pleated on the edge. A 
thick wreath of the palest blue forget-me-nots is around the 
low chip crown, ood outside the doubled part of the brim, 
and green grasses twined together are tied in a bow at the 
back, with stiff ends erect as an aigrette. Jet beads closely 
strung sometimes edge the brim most becomingly. Instead 
of a wreath of blossoms around the crown, a torsade or 
twist almost as thick as one’s wrist may be made of velvet 
or of mousseline de soie. This twist is lovely on a black 
Neapolitan hat when made of pale green velvet, to which are 
added far back on the left side some white flowers, with 
one large blossom towering high above the others, and per- 
haps a drooping bunch of violets low in the back. ale 
blue chiffon is twined around other black Neapolitan bats, 
tied in chou in front and back, and drawn down as a scarf 
around the neck. Still other low hats have a thick wreath 
of roses under the brim, with black Chantilly lace drooping 
over them in a way that frames a pretty face most charm- 
ingly. 

The Prince of Wales tips in pairs rather than in the triple 
crest remain most popular trimming, and are set in front, on 
the left side, or directly in the centre. High trimming at the 
back no longer prevails, yet is occasionally demanded by the 
shape of the hat. Long streamers of ribbon at the back are 
said by the milliners to be a distinctively American fashion, 
which they predict will soon become hackneyed. Satin rib- 
bon already rivals moiré as a fashionable trimming. White 
and black guipure laces are fast replacing the écru point de 
Génes so much used of late. There are entire hats of white 
guipure lace trimmed with white tips, and a white ribbon 
bow, while others have pink flowers, and still others have 
only the prevailing green foliage. 

Round turbans with low nearly flat crown of chip and 
narrow brim, with a fancy braid turned up in box fashion 
along the edge, are stylish for morning wear, with tailor 
gowns. A twist of ribbon is around the crown, and is 
knotted on the left side with two standing pointed ends, or 
else one stiff high loop. The Princess Louise hat, a slightly 
larger shape with the brim turned down in front, is also com- 
mended for wearing with walking costumes. A frill of white 
Irish guipure comes down the front from Prince of Wales 
tips, while chour of green satin or bunches of pansies or 
violets are set low at the back. 

Virot’s new capotes are of open basket straw woven all in 
one piece, yet with the indented or sunken crown, which is 
one of the novelties, and with a straw coronet as well. This 
comes in écru and in black braid, the latter pear yo beads 
in its meshes. When of écru straw, some gold threads are 
interwoven, and a green velvet bow is strapped on the coro- 
net; a black aigrette is still higher in front, and the strings 
are of black or green velvet ribbon. When made of black 
braid, the coronet bow is also black, and pink rose petals are 
set in front of the crown holding the tiniest of black ostrich 
tips. Other charming little capotes have a small pointed 
crown, and are made of écru open straw, trimmed with a 
twist of blue ribbon twining around from the peak down to 
a cluster of yellow buttercups on the left side, in which stands 
an aigrette of green leaves. The edge of the brim waves 
slightly, und has inch-wide black lace gathered upon it. Most 
dignified Empire bonnets with the sunken crown are entirely 
of black chip with bows of the chip ed with jet, and so 
flexible that they are tied like ribbon. new pointed lace is 
fulled around the front, and a chou of old-rose or peach-color- 
ed velvet brightens it becomingly. The strings of black moiré 
are mpeg verb a chou on the left side. Still other bonnets 
have a Knob-shaped top to the crown, then curve low near 
the ears. These are made by the milliner of any fancy straw 
the wearer chooses, and are trimmed with a torsade of velvet 
and one or two high-pointed ends of satin ribbon set directly 
ia front. 

FOR BRIDES AND BRIDEMAIDS. 


Easter week will be wedding week more than ever this 
year, as it comes so late that May will soon follow, and 
weddings will then be postponed until June. At a high- 
noon wedding in a great cathedral on the Tuesday following 
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Easter, the bride will wear a dress of white satin, with a 
high laced in the back, the full front held under a 
corselet aiedaael es pearls, Rhine-stones, and silver- 

separates in two bands on 


’ sides, 
up in V-shape in the back, the other outlining the waist. 
p the Veale of poll late is sound tha nach, edged 


white Db pe tay ng crépon made up over yellow satin. Their 
hats of w ure lace drooping over 
the edge of the brim; a great windmill-bow of i w satin 
is fastened with a Rhine-stone buckle, and yellow ribbon 
streamers are at the back. They will carry bouquets of 
Marguerites. They enter the church in the pretty way 
called diamond procession, the first maiden walking 
alone, then two following her, and the maid of honor com- 
= the diamond, the bride coming last with her father. 

wo diamonds are formed when there are seven bridemaids, 
and the dresses are varied, the girls who walk alone being 
dressed entirely in white, or sy in pink or yellow, while 
— in pairs wear white and pink together, or white with 
yellow. 

Pe ty bride bas her satin gown cut in long princesse 
breadths to make her appear taller. Point lace bretelles 
and a flounce with orange blossoms are the trimmings. Her 
six bridemaids wear pink and white gowns that are charm- 
ingly youthful. They have simple bell skirts of silk in al- 
ternate stripes of white gros grain and pink satin, each 
stripe scarcely half an inch wide ; a great twist of the silk 
and of wide pink satin ribbon borders the foot, and the 
whole skirt is lined with pink taffeta and furnished with a 
balayeuse of the same. e high waist has a deep corselet 
of the silk with the stripes folded around, and filled out‘at the 
= with pink chiffon gathered very full on the fitted lining, 
with shirred tucks around the neck. The chiffon sleeves 
are puffed, with sabot ruffles at the elbow. The hats for 
these maidens are of white chip, the wide brim lined with 
white tulle gathered and puffed over a pink ribbon border. 
A large bow of pink satin ribbon four inches wide is on the 
left side, and a branch of apple blossoms lies along the 
right. The back is turned up and held by a chou of pink 
ribbon, from which falls a single ribbon a yard long, to be 
brought forward and cross the front, then held on the left 
shoulder by a spray of apple blossoms. Bunches of these 
pink blooms will be Prod x 5 by the bridemaids. 


FOR THE WEDDING GUESTS. 


Gowns of snowflake crépon with beige or gray-blue 
ground, trimmed with white galloon and chiffon, will be 
worn by guests at afternoon weddings. They are made 
with the round seamless waist, the large sleeves, and bell 
skirt, with which readers of the Bazar are already familiar. 
One novelty is a trimming of leather for these crépous, in 
yellow tints, and in black stamped with gold, as a pinkish 
chocolate crépon with a Russian blouse has a belt, collar, 
and wristbands of black glossy leather finely decorated with 
gilt along the edge. Velvet the color of yellow and russet 
leathers is on other crépon gowns. 

For fair young women who like blue gowns there are 
some bright blue crépons prettily combined with gray, and 
completed by a new corselet of bands of white guipure in- 
sertion. A blue crépon bell skirt is lined throughout with 
gray gros grain, and is attached to an inch-wide belt of white 
guipure embroidery laid upon blue silk. Above the belt 
are two whaleboned braces of the blue crépon—also only an 
inch wide—going over the shoulders down to the waist in 
the back, thence following the sloped seam down the back 
of the skirt. Crossing the front and back of the braces are 
three bands of guipure insertion over silk (matching the 
belt) set far apart, and showing advantageously a full blouse 
waist of pale gray crépe de Chine. This blouse is cut bias 
throughout, is shirred in many rows below the guipure 
collar, and has large sleeves with guipure bands lengthwise 
below the elbow. To be worn over this is a Figaro jacket 
of speckled plaid silk, the ground blue shot with green, 
barred with narrow lines of red and yellow, and specked 
with black. It is lined with y-white moiré and has 
revers of this moiré. Large puffs of the plaid silk come to 
the elbow, with the gray crépe de Chine sleeves showing 
below. 

A gown of pale violet crépon with woven puckered silk 
stri has a seamless round waist with revers and wide 
girdle of black moiré. Deep écru lace frills fall between 
the revers and cross the back below the collar. Fine nun’s- 
veiling, like that worn two years ago, is seen in changeable 
colors, as one of blue sliot with golden brown; this is made 
with a seamless round waist that has a corselet front of eight 
folds of taffetas of the same colors. This corselet is whale- 
boned up the middle and is hooked under the left arm, 
while the waist front is in surplice folds from the shoulders 
with a plastron between of pale blue surah crossed with 
three insertions of white guipure lace. 

Pale blue is used with dark blue in a way not done of late, 
and very light wool dresses are given character by having 
an exceedingly dark blouse or guimpe. Pingat even uses 
black surah for a blouse to a bell skirt and jacket of light 
rough wool of mixed white, yellow, and black woven in 
vague stripes. There is gold embroidery each side of the 
box pleat down the blouse front, and braces of gold galloon 
an inch and a half wide start in front, cross in the back, and 
are carried forward to fasten low on the left in loops and 
short ends. A fitted whaleboned lining is in this blouse, 
and the surah is shirred on it around the waist, deeply 
drooping in front and back. The collar and cuffs are turn- 
ed over and scalloped with gilt. Four dull gilt buttons, like 
studs, are in the shirt pleat of the front. The wool skirt 
is not trimmed, but is lined throughout with yellow silk. 


VARIETIES, 


Neckties of mousseline de soie are made in various ways 
to wear with summer dresses. One simple fashion is mere- 
ly a wide bias scarf of pale blue, black, or pink silk muslin 

around the neck, and fastened in front in a full puffy 

w without ends. This is prettily worn on a pale blue 
surah shirt waist with a turned-over collar, the scarf bein 
of the same s Black chiffon is added to waists of 
most any color, and is particularly effective on those of 
bright red. Another scarf forms a bow at the throat, and is 
then carried down the front to disappear under the girdle. 
Yellow chiffon with wide selvage border is used on dark 
blue and on beige dresses. 

Linen collars turned over all around, with cuffs to match, 
are again worn with wool dresses by those to whom they are 
becoming. 

Black satin neckties, an inch wide, with stiff bow, like 
those worn by men with evening suits, are worn with stand- 
ing collars of linen. 
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The Directoire sash with short ends has one or two upright 
loops above the belt, and only ove below, or else this ar- 
ran nt is reversed. 

red foulards, surah, and gros grain of light quality 
are used in light or bright colors to line the bell skirt of 
new wool gowns. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Louise er Cre. ; 
Miss Switzer; Madame Barnes; and Messrs. A1rKen, Son, 
& Co.; James McCregery & Co.; B. Aurman & Co.; and 
STERN BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Sipewick has just been appointed Principal of 
Newnham College, University of Cambridge, England, to 
succeed the late Miss eh > Mrs. Sidgwick is a sister of 
the Right Honorable A. J. Balfour, leader of the House of 
Commons, and a niece of the Marquis of Salisbury. As 
Miss Eleanor Mildred Balfour, Mrs. Sidgwick became deep- 
ly interested in the founding of Newnham College, gener- 
ously contributing a considerable part of her fortune to the 
building fund. hen the North Hall was completed, she 
voluntarily gave up her beautiful home at Hill-side House to 
go and live in it as first Vice-Principal, remaining two years, 
until she was succeeded by Miss Helen Gladstone. Dr. Sidg- 
wick, her husband, is the earliest friend of the higher edu- 
cation of women in Cambridge, and it is largely to his efforts 
that the success of Newnham College is due. Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
appointment is received with hearty and heart-felt approval 
by all the friends of Newnham. 

—Helen A. Keller, who is a pupil in the school for the 
blind where Laura Bridgman was taught, is, according io 
all accounts, a most remarkable child. Sle lost sight and 
hearing when a mere babe, and was sent to the school to be 
taught finger speech. Although only eleven years old, she 
is an intellectual wonder. Eis lheves with marvellous rapid- 
ity, has acquired oral speech, and manifests a mental power 
and grasp that would be phenomenal in a child in full pos- 
session of her senses. 

—The first community of Indian Sisters ever established 
under an Indian Mother Superior is in North Dakota, 

—Mrs. Margaret Deland is said to find time in the midst 
of all her literary duties to do a great deal of charitable 
work. She is especially intesented tn work among fallen 
women, and many a poor creature has owed restoration to 
her helping hand. rs. Deland is a pretty woman and an 
entertaining teacher, and has a simple cordial manner. 

—The Woman’s Relief Corps for the State of New York 
has for president Mrs. Ellen M. Putnam, of Buffalo. The 
object of the corps is the relief and assistance of soldiers and 
soldiers’ families. 

—On the occasion of the golden wedding of the King and 
Queen of Denmark, on May 22d, there will be presented to 
them a crown of gold composed of golden corn ears and 
clover leaves. The crown is the gift of over one hundred 
thousand children of Denmark, each one of whom has con- 
tributed = penny. 

—Miss Howe, the woman who won the second prize in 
the competition of designs for the Woman's Building in the 
World’s Fair, was a classmate of Miss Hayden, the winner 
of the first prize, in the Boston School of Technology, but 
whereas Miss Hayden took the full general course, which 
includes much besides architecture, Miss Howe studied that 
branch only. She is now practising architecture success- 
fully in Boston. 

—Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, the well-known cler, yman and 
hymnologist, is a lineal descendant of the noted Elder John 
Robinson, the pastor of the little band of Puritans who made 
Leyden their home before they sailed for the New World in 
the Mayflower. Dr. Robinson is the ninth generation, and 
on one of lis trips abroad visited Elder Robinson's house, 
and secured a root of honeysuckle from the old garden. 

—The Prince Czartorisk!, a wealthy Pole who has lived in 
Paris for many years, always celebrates Easter day in gen- 
uine Polish fashion, and the coming feast-day will be ob- 
served in an elaborate manner. Tables will be spread for 
the entertainment of the guests who will flock to the Prince's 
palace on that day, and the choicest dainties from all over 
the world will be served. Great filigree baskets filled with 
hard-boiled cage will be prominent among the decorations, 
and an egg will be presented to each guest by the mistress 
of the house. This year the eggs are to be painted with 
Watteau subjects by well-known artists. 

—The Bryn Mawr European fellowship 1892-3 has been 
received by Annie Crosby ery. 

—Of the fifty women who are engaged in active newspa- 
per work in the State of Michigan, five publish their own 
newspapers, independent of any associate. 

—A woman is the inventor of the ‘Coston Signals "—a 
system of signalling with colored lights which is used on 
land and sea all over the world. She is Mrs, Martha J. Cos- 
ton, of Washington. While she was very young, her hus- 
band, Benjamin Franklin Coston, an officer in the marines 
and an inventor, died, leaving her with three little children 
to support. She devoted herself to the perfection of experi- 
ments begun by her husband, and warbed out the system 
which has brought her fame and fortune. Her code was of 
great value to Leo epe g during the war, and since 
then it has been used in other departments, notably the Life- 
saving Service. Her signals have been adopted by the prin- 
cipal European governments, and she has received many 
honors from royalty. 

—Professor Crouch, the composer of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,” and of over two thousand other songs, is eighty-four 
ears old, and lives in poverty in a Baltimore tenement house. 
e was born in England, where he was famous fifty or sixt 
eg sp He was present at the coronation of King Wil. 
iam IV. and Queen Adelaide, and afterward at the crown- 
ing of Queen Victoria. In those days he belonged to the 
leading musical and art societies of the British kingdom, and 
numbered among his friends many famous English men and 
women. He came to this country in 1859, and during the 
late war he was a soldier in the Confederate army. Disap- 
pointments and reverses marked his later life, and now he is 

dependent upon the charity of friends. 

—Mrs. Katharine 8. Macquoid has for the last two years 
composed her novels “right off” on a type-writer. She 
finds this method more agreeable than the pen, and certainly 
more healthful. All the preliminaries of the scheme of her 
story and the characters being settled—and this is very care- 
fully done—she produces ‘‘copy” rapidly. ‘This ‘‘copy” 
is given severe revision, though, as a rule, many corrections 
have not to be made, everything having been well thought 
out. The work as first written has the directness and the 
literary style for which this author is noted. Mrs. Mac- 
quoid gives three or four bours to her writing before lunch- 
eon, and, as a rule, two or three hours after. She rarely 
works in the evening. Her great relaxation is working 
among her flowers in her garden. 
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THE SMALL WASTES OF 
A HOUSEHOLD. 
fy small wastes of a house- 

hold are frequently ignored as 
too trifling to have any appreciable 
place in the problem of domestic 
economics. This is a mistake, for 
although small, they are constant- 
ly repeated, and their aggregate is 
great. They drain the purse as 
steadily as the pin head hole in the 
basin allows the milk to leak and 
waste away Small wastes are 
more fatal to thrifty living than 
real extravagances, because they 
are so insidious that to discover 
and remedy the source of deficit 
requires alertness, quick judgment 
and vigilance, besides the de 
sire to be thrifty. To stop the Sartor CoLiar wirn SHIELD 
leaks ig not to deny one’s self, to ror Boy's Sartor Svurr. 
wear the shabby clothes, and go For pattern and description see pat- 
without the wished-for furniture. _tern-sheet Suppl., No. V., Pigs. 26-27 
These denials may sometimes be 
needed, but these large 
outlays are not the 
leaks 
The multitudinous 








ways in which food : 

can be wasted by tri ; 

fling neglect and care P 

Fig. 3.—Back or Girt’s Coat lessness are almost dis- > f 
Fic. 2 couraging to the novice : 


in housekeeping. The 
woman who has no ser 
vant has unquestiona 
bly the better opportunity to combat this source of leakage, 
but in many houses servants are a necessity. So whether 
there is one or many servants, the housewife must train her 


self to be observant, to notice the condition of the food and — 
food materials, to calculate needed amounts, and to remem- 
ber the proper disposition of each portion of eatables. This 
is not an especially difficult feat ts burdensomeness lies in 
the fact that the same price must be paid for it as for liberty 
eternal vigilance 
To specify all the leaks in food is impossible within the 
limits of a brief article A few ure mentioned to serve as 
guides, as blazed trees guide a traveller through a forest 
which has no clear pathway. Spice-boxes are left uncovered 


until the strength of their contents has evaporated. Coffe« 
and tea are left in their paper parcels from the shops in the 
hot kitchen till their fragrance fills the air, instead of its be 
ing saved for the flavor of the meal-time drinks. Sugar is 
carelessly emptied from its bag, leaving a trifle on floor, 
table, or pantry shelf, to the delight of the water-bug and 
ant. Buckwheat, Indian meal, and Graham-flour are bought 
in too large quantities, and standing uncovered, gather dust 
snd soon breed worms and become unfit for use. As much 








oatmeal or other cereal is left sticking to the dish it is cooked Fig. 3.—Sarrt WaIst AND 1 WH 
in as would serve ove person. Flavorings are left uncorked, Trousers ror Boy's Surr, rr VE 
and herbs scattered about. Stray potatoes, vegetables, and Fie. 1. ’ ey. , oe 


Fig. 1.—Coat ror GirL FRoM 3 TO Fig. 2.—Coat ror Girt From 7 To 
5 YEARS OLD 9 YEARS OLD.—[See Fig. 3.] 

For pattern and description see pattern-sheet For pattern and description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 46-50. Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 22-25. 


apples are allowed to decay unseen. Bits of fat 
from beef and pork are thrown into the fire, in 
stead of being washed, trimmed, and tried out to 
use for frying. Butter floats on the dish-water, 
instead of being gathered from the dishes, wash- 
ed, and left to harden for use in cooking in salted 
water. Bones and small portions of cooked meat 
and vegetables are forgotten till worthless for 
soups and réchauffés. Bread-boxes are not kept 
sweet, and the bread moulds. Pieces of cake, 
crackers, and bread are thrown away, when they 
should be saved for puddings, stuffing,and crumb- 
ing. Too much coffee and tea are made, and then 
thrown away by cupfuls, instead of being made 
into tiny moulds of jelly or blanc-mange for 
luncheon or tea. As much cake batter and bread 
sponge as would make a cup cake or biscuit are 
left on the mixing bowl. Egg-shells are burned, 
when each egg should be washed before use, and 
the clean shell saved to settle the morning’s cof- 
fee, and so on with ~ pam | ingenuity is that 
which is good for food wasted. 

To prevent the waste of fuel is a difficult mat- 








Fig. 4.—Front or Grru’s Cape, 
‘IG 
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ter when the hand of the diligent 
housewife kindleth not the fire. ] 
Where coal is used, it is almost im- 
possible to find a servant who will 
properly sift the ashes from the kit- 
chen range. Yet each housewife 
knows that a large amount of half 
burnt coal is daily to be had if 
screened from the ashes. Such coal, 
sprinkled with water and put on a 
fresh, well-kindled fire will give suf 
ficient heat for any work except bak 
ing. A goodly source of income to 
New York city is from this very 
household waste. The city screens 
the ashes gathered from the homes, . 
and sells the half-burnt coal. The 
average servant puts on fresh coal 
with every damper open, and lets the 
whole mass become fiery red before 
closing the draughts. She goes to 
other work, and coming back, finds a 
low fire, the strength of the coal be- 
ing long ago used up, and kindlings 
Fig. 2.—U.srer ror Girt From 10 To 12 are lavishly used to get fresh heat. 





Fig. 1.—Surr wrra Sarr Waist ror Boy Fig. 2.—Care ror Giri From 13 To YEARS OLD, wirnouTt Caps. Besides the wasted fuel, there follows 
FROM 7 To 9 Yeans oLp.—(See Fig. 3.] 15 Years o1p.—[See Fig. 4.] (See Fig. 1, Page 321.] warped and cracked stove covers— 
For pattern and description see pattern-sheet For deacription see pattern-sheet _ or pattern and description see pattern-sheet Sup- the other leak from neglect and open 


Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-11 Supplement plement, No. VIL, Figs. 29-87. dampers. To check a furnace fire in 
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mild weather and a range fire when not 
in use, to start up a fire promptly so as 
not to need kindlings, are points where a 
mistress must be “instant in season and 
out of season,” for rare is the servant 
who will stay minded. 

The small wastes of cloth and clothing 
arise from lack of care in use and lack 
of prompt mending. Spots on garments, 
which might have been avoided, accu- 
mulate, and take time, strength, and 
much patience to remove them. A 
forgotten window and a quick shower, 
staining the carpet, spotting the ceiling, 
or ruining the window-drapery, are an- 
other species of annoying, unthrifty 
ieaks. Sheets get entirely worn out be- 
fore being torn apart and the strong 
outer parts utilized for new centres. 
Such care lengthens the usefulness of a 
sheet fully one-quarter, Towels should 
be cut apart lengthwise or crosswise, 
and stitched together again. 
Huckaback towels make ex- 
cellent dish-towels if they 
are not liked in chambers 
after being repaired. Table 


Fig. 3.—Back or STRIPED 
i] 


Sirk Gown, Fie 


cloths are thrown aside without using the 
strong parts for baby s towels, for buffet 
or toilet covers in ordinary rooms. A 
little break is let grow into a large hole 
for lack of a few stitches Piece bags 
get full of moths, and bits of lace, ham 
burg, or ribbon are tossed into the waste 
basket long before the garment they trim 
is worn out 


Striped Summer Silk Dress. 
Ts model is of old-rose and black 

striped silk, with the stripes taken 
bias. The round full bodice has a deep 
yoke of shirred lace over old-rose silk. 
It is gathered very fuil to the yoke, with 
a lace heading, and gathered at the waist 
under a deep ribbon belt. The skirt has 
a bell-shaped front, with one side pro- 
longed to be taken up at the back as il 
lustrated. It is edged with a black silk 
ruffle, which becomes a band on the 
draped part. The Directoire sash is of 
black satin ribbon 


Easter Cheer. 
BY AGNES CARR SAGE 


oe. like Christmas, has its own 
4 cheer peculiar unto itself, and, as an 
old writer says, ‘‘ Excessive fasting begets 
excessive feasting,” so that the hot cross- 
buns of Good-Friday have hardly had 
time to cool before we are ready for the 
eggs and cakes and dainties of the great 
spring tide festival 

All over the world the carolling bells 
sound ‘‘ the tocsin of the soul,” and each 
and all haste to keep the day of Resur- 
rection in his own accustomed way 

In far - off Greece the streets are red 
with the blood of lambs and goats, and 
the air is savory with the odors of pies 
and baked meats, as friend meets friend 
with the double Paschal kiss and the 
greeting, ‘‘ Christ is risen!” In Russia 
long rows of cakes adorned with blazing 
candles are blessed at the very crack of 
dawn; and in the Emerald Isle Celtic 
Patrick and Sheelah, early on Easter eve, 
pop a fat hen and bit of bacon into a pot 
to be ready the moment the clock strikes 
twelve, and they can wake the echoes with 
their joyous cry, ‘‘ Shidth or mogh or cor 
ries!” (Out with the Lent! Out with the 
Lent!) Then for a few hours noisy mer- 
riment reigns supreme, while they are 
sure to be up and ready to see the sun 
dance at his first rosy rising. 

There are those who gravely assert that 
they have actually beheld this remarkable 







































































SPRING CAPE. 


* For pattern and description see pattern-sheet Suppl., No. X., Figs. 51-53. 


sight, but most people will agree with 
the ‘‘ British Apollo” when he makes 
ancient Pheebus say 
“Old wives get merry, 
With spic'd ale and sherry, 
On Easter, which makes them romance; 
And whilst in a rout 
Thelr brains whirl about, 
They fancy we caper and dance 


The Epping Hunt was once a feature 
of Easter Monday in England, confirmed 
by Henry III. to the citizens of London, 
and kept up far into the present century, 
while it was always accompanied by four 
hearty British B’s—beef, beer, bacon, and 
brandy—served at the public-houses en 
route. Ladies of rank ‘‘in purple and in 
pall,” and wearing goose-skin under-jack- 
ets for protection against the cold wind, 
appeared at these meets; while the vic- 
timized stag, which, by-the-way, was 
borne in a cart to Fairmead, was gayly 
decked out in holiday array, bright-hued 
ribbons fluttering from his horns, and a 
chaplet of flowers encircling his neck. 

In Kent ‘‘ pudding pies” are favorite 
Easter delicacies, and to go “‘ a-pudding 
pieing” is an Easter treat highly prized 
by the young folks. This consists of vis- 
iting a cozy country inn to eat the small 
tarts about the size of a teacup, and as 
flat as cheese-cakes. They are made 
witha raised crust, which is filled with 
custard, and lightly sprinkled over with 
currants. They are generally washed 
down with a glass of cherry-beer. 

The eating of a gammon of bacon is 
another Easter custom still practised in 
many rural districts of Great Britain, the 
idea being that they thus show a proper 
abhorrence of the Jews and their laws on 
the day of our Saviour's resurrection; 
while at Queen's College, Oxford, it is 
said, the first dish brought to the table 
on Easter morning is a red herring fash- 
ioned into the rude likeness of a horse- 
man, and mounted astride of a corn salad. 
To us this has no significance whatever, 
but it is probably a meagre remnant of 
the gorgeous pageants which once de- 
lighted the populace at this season. 

Tansy puddings were formerly par- 
taken of in remembrance of the bitter 
herbs of the Passover, and if any one to- 
day admires the symbolism of the idea 
more than the viand itself, she can carry 
it out quite as acceptably by ordering 
an herb omelet for the Easter break fast. 
This is a typical Paschal dish, and is 
made as follows: Take six eggs, one gill 
of milk, a pinch of salt and of pepper. 





To these add half the white part of a 
small leek, two table-spoonfuls of parsley, 
and a table-spoon of celery chopped very 
fine. Beat all together to break up the 
eggs. Putin your frying-pan one ounce 
of butter, and when melted and foaming, 
pour in the batter. Set over.a right hot 
fire, and with a fork stir the mixture vig- 
orously until the surface begins to stiffen. 
Then shake the omelet to the front of 
the pan into as small a space as possible, 
and when of a golden brown color, turn 
out on a warm platter, and serve imme- 
diately. 





GOLD-SPANGLED SHett Harr-Prss. 





Fig. 1.—Frock with Sazrt Waltst ror GIRL 


FROM 14 To 16 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 


No. XL. Figs, 54-56. 


































The most truly admirable of all Easter 
customs, however, is the distributing of 
bread and cakes to those in need, and this 
is faithfully carried out in very many 
English churches. As I write, there lies 
before me a curious old wood-cut repre- 
senting two skeletonlike young women 
who vulgar tradition saith were sisters 
of the name of Chulkhurst, born in the 
year 1100, and who were joined together 
(somewhat after the manner of the famous 
Siamese twins) by the hips and shoulders, 
living thus united for thirty-four years 
Their charitable hearts, too, seem to have 









Fig. 2.—StTrRIPED SUMMER SILK 
Gown.—|[See Fig. 3.) 
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beat as one, and at their death—which oc- 
curred within a few hours of each other— 
they bequeathed to the eo of Biddenden 
certain acres of ground, known for many 
centuries as the “ Bread and Cheese Land,” 
the rental of which was to be used for the 
purchase of rolls, quartern loaves, and cheese, 
to be given to the poor on Easter Sunday. 

Whether this rather apocryphal story be 
true or not, it is certain that some one left 
the property for that purpose; that the Eas- 
ter service was always followed by the throw- 
ing of the ‘‘ Biddenden cakes” from the roof 
of the church, people flocking into town 
from miles around to receive them; and that 
each roll was stamped with a fac-simile of 
the quaint portrait mentioned above, in mem- 
ory of the maids, or, as some claim, the wid- 
ows. of Kent 

But surely a paper on Easter cheer would 
not be complete without some notice th 
the “ancient and honorables” of all ter 


emblems. Bravely they have held their own 
ever since, being formerly forbidden as food 
during Lent—fond and thrifty mothers first 
stained the dozens that accumulated with 
onion skins, the juice of herbs, and broom 
flowers in order to delight their little ones; 
and this soon gave rise to the old-time ‘‘ paste- 
egging,” when bands of peasants, disguised 
in fantastic garb, went at the close of Holy 
Week from house to house, in a blithe little 
song beseeching the farmer's wife for ‘an 
egg, bacon, cheese, or an apple, or any good 
thing that will make us merry,” invariably 
closing with,‘ And I pray you, good dame, an 
Easter-egg 

In one family I know, a foaming pitcher 


of eggnog always marks Easter Monday; 
children are given their holiday cakes and 
confections in the form of the little shelly 
wonder, and are now frequently told that 
they were brought by a bonny Easter hare— 
a pretty German fancy that is said to have 
been started by a certain child-loving and 
benevolent duchess who lived in the dim ob- 
security of the poetic long ago. 

Some of the most attractive entertainments 
of the year are the post-Lenten luncheons and 

‘teas,” gay with sweet spring violets, Easter- 

lilies, and seasonable devices; the ices, per- 
haps, being served in the heart of a rose, or 
the creams in the form of a hen surrounded 
by an edible brood of yellow chicks. 

An inviting and delicious dish for such an 
occasion may be prepared at home of jelly 
and blanc-mange run into egg-shells that 
have been carefully opened at one end and 
the contents extracted. Recipes for the jelly 
and blanc-mange may be found on the boxes 
of gelatine which form their foundation, and 
each mixture should be divided into two 

arts. 

Half of the jelly is flavored with the juice 
of four oranges, and the grated rind of two, 
to give it a rich yellow hue; and half with 
wine and cinnamon, being colored pink with 
cochineal or cranberry juice; while chocolate 
is added to one portion of the blanc-mange, 
and the remainder is left white. Setting the 
egg moulds upright on end in a pan of sand, 
pour carefully into them through a funnel, 
and place in a cool spot. When the mix- 
tures have hardened, the shells can readily 
be broken off, leaving a toothsome hoard of 
Easter-eggs—pink, brown, yellow, and white. 
Heap these in a low glass dish, set on a 
plate, and around it twine sprays of smilax 
to form a nest, and no daintier or more ap- 
propriate ornament could grace the board at 
the glad and joyous Easter-tide. 


THE IVORY GATE." 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruon or “Act Sorts axp Coxprrions or Men,” 
* Catcpaeyw or Giaron,” ero. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FIRST FIND. 


" y ES,” said George, thoughtfully, ‘‘a day 

or two ought to unravel this matter. 
We must first, however, before going to the 
»olice, find out as much as we can ourselves. 
Pet me take up the case by myself for a bit.” 

No, no,” Checkley grumbled. ‘‘ Police 
first. Catch the man first.” 

** Put aside everything,” said the chief— 
‘‘everything,George. Forget everything un- 
til you have found out the mystery of the 
conspiracy.” 

a if looks to me like a Long Firm,” George 
went on—‘‘a Long Firm with a sham name 
and a respectable address. Of course there 
is no such person, really, as Edmund Gray.” 

‘It is not only the loss—perhaps, let us 
hope,” Mr. Dering sighed, ‘‘only a tempo- 
rary loss; if a real loss, then a most terrible 
blow—not only that, but it is the sense of 
insecurity. No one ever found out about 
that check—and here are the notes in the 
safe all the time.” 

**He put ‘em in,” said Checkley. 

“This is the second time—and the same 
name stiill—Edmund Gray. It fills me with 
uneasiness—I am terrified, George. I know 
not what may be the next blow—what may 
be taken from me—my mortgages—my 
houses—my land—everything. Go. I can 
do the work of the office—all the work—by 
myself. But this work I cannot do. I am 
not able to think about it. These thoughts 
overpower me and cloud my reason.” 

Weil.” said George, ‘I will do what I 
can. I don’t suppose there is any Edmund 
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Gray at all; but one must try to find ont. 
There can be no harm in paying a visit to 
Gray's Inn. If the thing had been done yes- 
terday, it would be necessary to strike at 
once with a warrant for the arrest of the 
said Edmund Gray. As it is four months 
since the last robbery, there can be small 
harm in the delay of a day or two. I will 
go and inquire a little.” 

Nothing easier than to inquire. There was 
the man's address. oe knows “= * 
Inn; everybody knows South Square. 

»lace is only ten minutes’ walk from Lincoln’s 
on George took his hat, walked over, and 
proceeded straight to No. 22, expecting to 
find no such name on the door- . On 
the contrary, there it was: ‘2d Floor, Mr. 
Edmund Gray,” among the other occupants 
of the staircase. He mounted the stairs. On 
the second floor right was the name over 
the door, Mr. Edmund Gray. But the outer 
door was closed. That is a sign that the 
tenant of the chambers is either not at home 
or not visible. On the first floor were the 
offices of a firm of solicitors. He sent in his 
card. The name of Dering & Son commands 
the respectful attention of every solicitor in 
London. One of the partners received him. 
The firm of Dering & Son was anxious to 
see Mr. Edmund Gray, who had the cham- 
bers overhead. At what hours was Mr. Ed- 
mund Gray generally in his rooms? Nobody 
knew; not either of the partners, not any of 
the clerks. He might have been met going 
up and down the stairs, but nobody knew 
him by sight, or anything about him. This, 
at first sight, seemed suspicious; afterwards 
George reflected that men may live for years 
on the same staircase and never know ~~ * 
thing about each other. Men who live in 
Gray’s Inn do not visit each other; there is 
little neighborly spirit among men in cham- 
bers, but rather an unspoken distrust. 

** But,” said the partner, ‘‘I can tell you 
who is his landlord. He does not take the 
rooms of the Inn direct, but, as we do, from 
one who has several sets on a long lease, and 
sublets the rooms. They may know some- 
thing about the man at the steward’s office 
across the square. If not, the landlord will 
certainly know.” 

George asked if Edmund Gray was newly 
arrived. No. It appeared that he had been 
in the Inn fora long time. ‘‘ But then,” his 
informant added, ‘‘ he may have been here a 
hundred years for all we know; we never 
think of our neighbors in chambers. Oppo- 
site is a man whose name has been over the 
door as long as I can remember anything. 
I don’t know who he is or what is bis busi- 
ness. I don’t even know him by sight. So 
with Mr. Edmund Gray. If I were to meet 
him on the stairs, 1 should not be any the 
wiser. You see I am only here in the day- 
time. Now the other man on the 
floor I do know something about, because he 
is a coach and was a Fellow of my college. 
And the man in the garrets I hear about oc- 
casionally because he is an old barrister who 
sometimes defends a prisoner.” 

At the steward’s office George put the 
same question. ‘I am a solicitor,” he said. 
**Here is my card. I am most anxious to 
see Mr. E¢mund Gray, of No. 22. Could you 
save me time by letting me know at what 
hour he is in his chambers?” 

They could tell him nothing. Mr. Gray 
‘vas not a tenant of the Inn. Very likely he 
was a residential tenant who came home in 
the evenings after business. 

“ae gg learned is a step gained. 
Whether Edmund Gray was a man or a 
Long Firm, the name had been on the door 
for many years. But—many years?—could 
a confederacy of swindlers go on for many 
years, oe if oy undertook such 
— schemes for plunder as this business? 

ext he went to the address of the land- 
lord. He was a house agent in Bloomsbury, 
and cpoemty a person of respectability. 

** If you could tell me,” George began with 
the same question, ‘at what hours I could 
find your tenant in his chambers, or if you 
could give me his business address, we should 
be very greatly obliged. We want to find 
him at once—to-day—if possible, on very im- 
portant ‘rn . 

‘** Well, I am sorry, very sorry—but—in 
fact, 1 don't know pe about my ten- 
ant’s hours, nor can I give you his place of 
business. 1 believe he has no business.” 

“Oh! But you took him as atenant. You 
must have had some references.” 

‘Certainly. And upon that I can satisf 
you very shortly.” He opened a t book 
and turned over the pages. ‘‘ Here it is— 
to No. 22, South 
floor, north side—Edmund Gray, gentleman. 


** Why—you mean that he referred to us— 
to Messrs. Dering & Son—in the year 1882!" 
“That is so. Would you like to see the 
letter which we received on application? 
Wait a moment.” He rang the ogee a 
clerk appeared, to whom gave instruc- 
tions. “I Dare to say,” the landlord 
went on, ‘‘that a more satisfactory tenant 
than Mr. Gray does not exist. He pays his 
rent regularly by Post-office order every 

quarter on the day before quarter day.” 
“Oh! I wonder—” But he stopped, be- 
cause to begin wondering is mg oe 
Ww there 


especially at so early a b 
are alread saepnehinel inatiinn am oni, 
and not See Oe 
putting together of the p . 


ent servants, Dertne & Son.’ I —— 
he added, ‘‘ that a man doesn’t want a Tr 
reference than your own?” 

‘No; certainly not.” George looked at 
the letter. It presented as to handwritin, 
exactly the same points of likeness and o 
difference as all the other letters in this 
strange case: the body of the letter apparent- 
ly written in the hand of Mr. Dering; that 
is, so as to deceive ae signature 
with one or two small om! " - 
ly not,” he repeated. ‘‘ With such a refer- 
ence, of course you did not hesitate. Did 
you ever see Mr. Gray?” 

‘Certainly. I have seen him often. First, 
when he was getting his rooms furnished, 
and afterwards on various occasions.” 

** What kind of a man is he to look at?” 

“Elderly. Not exactly the kind of a man 
you'd expect to have chambers. Mostly 
they’re young ones who like the freedom. 
An elderly gentleman; pleasant in his man- 
ners; smiling and affable; gray-haired.” 

“Oh!” Then there was a real Edmund 
Gray of ten years’ standing in the Inn, who 
lived or had chambers at number stated 
in the forged letters. 

**I suppose,” said the house agent, “‘ that 
A respectable tenant has not done anything 

9” 


‘* N-no—not to my knowledge. His name 
occurs in rather a disagreeable case. Would 
you be so very kind as to let him know, in 
case you should meet him—but of course we 
shall write to him—that we are most anxious 
to see him?” 

This the landlord readily promised. “There 
is another person,” he said, ‘‘ who can tell 
_ a great deal more than anybody else. 

hat is his laundress. I don’t know who 
looks after him, but you can find out at the 
Inn. The policeman will know. Go and 
ask him.” 

In the game of battledoor and shuttlecock, 
the latter has no chance except to take the 
thing coolly, without temper. George was 
the shuttlecock. He was hit back into Gray’s 
Inn—this time into the arms of the police- 


man. 

“* Well, sir,” said the se on of the peace, 
“TI do not know anything about the gentle- 
man myself. If he were one of the noisy 
ones, I should know him. But he isn’t, and 
therefore I have never heard of him. But if 
he lives at No. 22,1 can tell you who does 

is rooms; and it’s old Mrs. Cripps, and she 
lives in Leather Lane.” 

This street, which is now, comparatively 
speaking, purged and cleansed, is not yet 
quite the ideal spot for one who would have 
a air and cleanliness combined with - 

iness of conversation. However, individual 
liberty is nowhere more absolutely free and 
uncontrolled than in Leather Lane. 

Mrs. Cripps lived on the top floor, nearest 
to heaven, of which she ought to be think- 
ing, because she was now old and near her 
end. She was so old that she was quite past 
her work, and only kept on Mr. Gray’s rooms 
because he never slept there, and they gave 
her no trouble except to go to them in the 
morning with a duster to drop asleep for 
an hour or so. What her one gentleman gave 
her, moreover, was all she hed to live upon. 

Though the morning was warm, she was 
sitting over the fire, watching a small pan, in 
which she was stewing a savory mess, con- 
sisting of an ornamental block with onions, 
carrots,and turni Perhaps she was think- 
ing—the poor old soul—of the days gone by 
—gone by for fifty years—when she was 

young and wore a feather in her hat. Old 
adies of her class do not think much about 
vanished beauty, but they think a good deal 
about vanished feathers and van hats; 
they remember the old free carriage in the 
streets with the young friends and the care- 
less laugh and the ready jest. It is the 
ancient gentlewoman who remembers the 
vanished beauty and thinks of what she was 
= years ago. 

rs. Cripps heard a step on the narrow 
stair were to her room—a manly step. It 
mounted higher and more slowly, because 
the stairs were dark as well as narrow. Then 
the visitor's hat knocked against the door. 
He opened it, and stood there looking in. A 
gentleman! Not a District Visitor or a Sis- 
ter trying to persuade her to early church— 
nor clergyman—a youne oe. 

‘** You are Mrs. Cripps?” he asked. ‘* The 

liceman at Gray’s Inn directed me here. 

You are laundress, I believe, to Mr. Edmund 
Gray, of No. 22?” 

. en I am, sir?” she replied, sus- 
piciously. A laundress is like the hall por- 
ter of a club; Pn must not ask her about 
any of her gentlemen. 

**T have called to see Mr. Edmund Gra 
on very important business. I found his 
door shut. Will you kindly tell me at what 
hours he is generally in his chambers?” 

She shook her head; but she held out ber 

The young gentleman placed half a sov- 
ereign in her palm. Her fingers closed over 
the coin. She clutched it, and she hid it 
away in some secret fold of her a ee 
There is no woman so ragged, so 
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somewhere in her rags, for a coin or for any- 
and precious. 


about my gentle- 
said, ‘‘especially when they are 
oung and handsome, like you. A pore 

u has eyes and ears and hands, but 
she hasn’t eS Smee. If she had, there 
might be terrible, ble trouble. Oh! dear 
—yes. But Mr. Gray isn’t a young gentle- 
man. He's old, and it isn’t the same thing.” 

“Then,” said George, ‘“‘ how and when can 
I find him?” 

“T was coming to that. You can’t find 
him. Sometimes he comes, and sometimes 
he doesn’t come.” 

“Oh! He doesn’t live in the rooms, then?” 

**No; he doesn’t live in the rooms. He 
uses the rooms sometimes.” 

“ What does he use them for?” 

“How should I know? All the gentle- 
men do things with pens and rae, How 
should I know what they do? They make 
their money with their pens and paper. I dun 
know how they do it. I suppose Mr. Gra 
is making his money like the rest of them.’ 

“Oh! he goes to the chambers and writes?” 

“Sometimes it’s weeks and weeks and 
months and months before he comes at all. 
But always my money regular and before- 
hand sent in an envelope and a postal order.” 

“Well, what is his private address? 
suppose he lives in the country?” 

**I don’t know where he lives. I know 
nothing about him. I go there every morn- 
ing, and Ido the room. That's all I know.” 

There was no more information to be ob- 
tained. Sometimes he came to the Inn; some- 
times he staid away for weeks and weeks 
and for months and months. 

“I might ha’ told you more, young gen- 
tleman,” murmured the old woman, “and I 
might ha’ told you less. P’r’aps you'll come 

in.” 

He went back to Lincoln’s Inn, and set 
down his facts. 

First, there was a forgery in the year 1882, 
in which the name of Edmund Gray was 
used. Next, in the series of forgeries just 
discovered, not only was the name of Ed- 
mund Gray used throughout, but the hand- 
writing of the letters and checks was exactly 
the same as that of the first check, with the 
same peculiarities in the signature. This 
could hardly be a coincidence. The same 
man must have written the whole. 

Then, who was Edmund Gray? 

He was a real page —a living man, 
not a firm—one known to the landlord of 
the chambers and to the laundress, if to no- 
body else. He did not live in the chambers, 
but he used them for some business purposes; 
he sometimes called there and wrote. What 
did he write? Where was he, and what was 
he doing when he was not at the chambers? 
He might be one—leader or follower —of 
some secret gang. One has read of such 
gangs, especially in French novels, where 
the leaders are noble dukes of the first rank, 
and princesses—young, lovely, of the highest 
fashion. Why should there not be such a 
gang in London? Clever conspirators could 
go a very long way before they were even 
suspect In this civilization of checks and | 
registered shares and official transfers, prop- 
erty is so much defended that it is difficult 
to break through the armor. But there must 
be weak places in that armor. It must be 
possible for the wit of man to devise some 
plan by means of which property can be at- 
tacked successfully. Had he struck such a 
conspiracy ? 

Thus, a man calling himself Edmund Gray 
gets a lease of chambers by means of a 
forged letter in answer to a reference. It is 
convenient for certain conspirators, herein- 
after called the company, to have an address, 
though it may never used. The con- 
spiracy bw by forging a check to his or- 
der for . That was at the outset, when 
the conspirators were young. It was found 
dangerous, and the notes were therefore re- 
placed in the safe. Note that the company, 
through one or other of its members, has ac- 
cess to that safe. This might perhaps be by 
meaus of a key, in the evening, after office 
hours; or by some one who was about the 
place all day. 

Very good. The continued connection of 
some member of the firm with Dering & 
Son is proved by the subsequent proceed- 
ings. After eight years, the company hav- 
ing matured their machinery, and perhaps 
worked out with success other enterprises, 
return to their first quarry, where they have 
the advantage of access to the letters, and 
can look over their disposition. They are 
thus enabled to conduct their successive 
coups, each bigger than the one before. And 
for four months the thing remains undiscov- 
ered. Having the certificates in their hands, 
what was to prevent them from selling the 
whole and dividing the proceeds? Nothing. 
Yet, in such a case they would disappear, 
and here was Edmund Gray still fearlessly 
at large. Why had he not got clear away 
age a 

n, all the correspondence concerning 
Edmund Gray was carried on between the 
office and the brokers. There were no let- 
ters from Edmund Gray at all. Suppose it 
should be found impossible to connect Ed- 
mund Gray with the transactions carried on 
in his name? Suppose the real Edmund 
Gray were to deny any knowledge at all of 
the transactions? Suppose he were to say 
that ten years before he had brought a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Dering, and knew no- 
thing more about him? Well, but the cer- 
tificates themselves — what about them? 
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Their possession would have to be account- 
ed for. So he turned the matter over and 
over, and arrived at nothing, not even the 
next step to take. 

He went back to the chief, and reported 
what he had discovered—the existence of an 
Edmund Gray, the letter of recommendation 
to the landlord. 

‘Another forgery,” groaned Mr. Dering. 

“It is done in the office,” said George. 
«Tt is all done in the office—letters, checks, 
wae Soy 

“The office,” Checkley repeated. ‘No 
doubt about it.” 

“Give up everything else, George,” said 
Mr. Dering, eagerly—‘‘everythingelse. Find 
out—find out. Employ detectives. Spend 
money as much as you please. I am on a 
volcano —I know not what may be taken 
from me next, Only find out, my partner, 
my dear partner—find out.” 

hen George was gone, Checkley went 
after him, and opened the door mysteriously 
to assure himself that no one was listening. 

“What are you going on like that for, 
Checkley?” asked his master, irritably. ‘‘Is 
it another forgery? It rains forgeries.” 

“No, no. Took here. Don’t trouble too 
much about it. Don’t try to think how it 
was‘done. Don’t talk about the other man. 
Look here. You've sent that young gentle- 
man to find out this business. Well, mark 
my words—he won't. He won't, I say. 
He’ll make a splash, but he won’t find any- 
= Who found out the last job?” 

“You said you did. But nothing was 
proved.” 

“I found that out. Plenty of proof there 
was. Look here”—his small eyes twinkled 
under his shaggy eyebrows—‘‘ I'll find out 
this job as well; see if Idon’t. Why—” He 
rubbed his hands. ‘‘ Ho! ho! I have found 
out, Don’t ask me—don’t put a single ques- 
tion, But—lI’ve got ’em—oh, I’ve got em; 
I’ve got em for you—as they say—on toast.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THINGS MORE REMARKABLE. 


AFTER such a prodigious event as the dis- 
covery of these unparalleled forgeries, any- 
thing might happen without being regarded. 
—— minds are open at such times to 
see, hear, and accept everything. After the 
earthquake, ghosts walk, solid things fly 
away of their own accord, good men commit 
murder, rich men go empty away, and no- 
body is in the least surprised. 

See what happened, the very next day, at 
the office in New Square. When George 
arrived in the morning he found that the 
senior partner had not yet appeared. He 
was late. For the first time for fifty years 
and more he was late. He went to his place, 
and the empty chair gave an air of bereave- 
ment tothe room. Checkley was laying out 
the table; that is, he had done so a quarter 
of an hour before, but he could not leave off 
doing it; he was loath to leave the table before 
the master came; he took up the blotting- 
pad and laid it down again; he arranged the 
pens; he lingered over the job. 

‘* Not come yet ?” George cried, astonished. 
“Do you think that yesterday’s shock has 
been too much for him?” 

‘I believe it’s killed him,” said the old 
clerk —‘‘killed him. That’s what it has 
done;” and he went on muttering and mum- 
bling. “ Don’t,” he cried,when George took 
up the letters. ‘‘ P’r'aps he isn’t dead yet— 
= haven't stepped into his shoes just yet. 

et them letters alone.” 

** Not dead yet. Lhope not.” George be- 
gan to open the letters, regardless of the surly 
and disrespectful words. One may forgive 
a good deal to fidelity. ‘‘ He will go on for 
many years after we have got the money 
back for him.” 

** After some of us”—Checkley corrected 
him—*“ have got his money back for him.” 
He turned to go back to his own office, then 
turned again and came back to the table. 
He laid both hands upon it, leaned forward, 
shaking his head, and said, with trembling 
voice: ‘‘ Did you never think, Mr. Austin, of 
the black ingratitood of the thing? Him 
that done it you know—him that eat his 
bread and took his money.” When Check- 
ley was greatsy moved, his grammar went 
back to the early days before he was confi- 
dential clerk. 

‘| dare say it was ungrateful. I have been 
thinking, hitherto, of stronger adjectives.” 

** Well, we've agreed—all of us—haven’t 
we ?—that it was done in this office—some 
one in the office done it with the help of 
some one out; some one who knows his 
ways”—he pointed to the empty chair— 
‘*some one who'd known all his ways for a 
long time, ten years at least.” 

* Things certainly seem to point that way” 
—‘‘and they point to you,” he would have 
added, but refrained. 

The old man shook his head again and 
went on. ‘They've eaten his bread, and 
done his work; and—and—don’t you call it, 
Mr. Austin—I ask you plain—don’t you call 
it black ingratitood ?” 

“T am sure it is. I have no doubt what- 
ever about the ingratitude. But, you see, 
Checkley, that vice is not one which the 
courts recognize. It is not one denounced 
in the Decalogue. There is a good deal to 
consider, in tact, before we get to the in- 
gratitude. It is comme 4 a criminal con- 
spiracy; it is a felony; it is a thing to be 

unished by a long term of penal servitude. 
en we have worried through all this, and 
got our conspirators under lock and key, we 
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will proceed to consider their ingratitude. 
There is also the bad form of it, and the ab- 
sence of _—- feeling of it; and the want 
of consideration of the trouble they give. 
Patience! We shall have to consider 

business from your Ye of view presently.” 

“IT wouldn't scoff and snigger at it, Mr. 
Austin, if I were you, Scoffin’ and snigger- 
in’ might bring bad luck. Because, you 
know, there’s others besides yourself deter- 
mined to bring this thing to a right issue.” 

George put down his papers and looked at 
this importunate person. What did he mean? 
The old man shrunk and shriveled and grew 
small. He trembled all over. But he re- 
mained standing with his hands on the table 
—leaning forward. ‘“‘ Eight years ago,” he 
went on, ‘‘ when that other business happen- 
ed—when Mr. Arundel cut his lucky—” 

“I will have nothing said against Mr. 
Arundel. Go to your own room.’ 

**One word—I will speak it. If he’s dead, 
I shall not stay long here. But I shall stay 
so long as he’s alive, though you are his part- 
ner. Only one word, sir. If Mr. Arundel 
hadn’t—run away—he’d ‘a’ been a partner in- 
stead of you.” 

“ Well?” 

‘“* Well, sir; s’pose he'd been found out after 
he was made a partner, instead of before?” 

George pointed tothe door. The old man 
seemed off his head—was it with terror? 
Checkley obeyed. But at the door he turned 
his h and grinned. Quite a theatrical 
grin. It expressed malignity and the plea- 
sure of anticipation. What was the matter 
with the old man? Surely terror. Who, in 
the office, except himself, had control of the 
letters? Who drew that quarterly check ? 
Surely terror. 

It was not until half past eleven that Mr. 
— arrived at the office. He usuall 
passed through the clerks’ office outside his 
own; this morning he entered by his own 

rivate door, which opened on the stairs. 

Yo one had the key except himself. He 
generally proceeded in an orderly and me- 
thodical manner to hang up his hat and coat, 
take off his gloves,to place his umbrella in 
the stand, throw open the safe, sit down in 
his chair, adjusted at a certain distance of 
three inches or so, to put on his glasses, and 
then, without either haste or dawdling, to 
begin the work of the day. It is very cer- 
tain that to approach work always in exact- 
ly the same way saves the nerves. The un- 
methodical workman gets to his office at a 
varying hour, travels by different routes— 
now on an omnibus, now on foot; does no- 
thing to-day in the same way that he did it 
ee He breaks up om At sixty 

e talks of retiring; at seventy he is past his 
work. 

This morning Mr. Dering did nothing in 
its proper order. First, he was nearly two 
hours late. Next, he came in by his private 
door. George rose to t him, but stopped, 
because—a most wonderful thing—his part- 
ner made as if he did not observe his pres- 
ence. His eyes went through George in 
creepy and ghostly fashion. The junior 
partner stood still, silent, in bewilderment. 
Saw one ever the like, that a man should at 
noontide walk in his sleep! His perners. 
too, was strange; his hat, pushed a little back, 

ve a touch of recklessness—actually reck- 
essness—to the atistere old lawyer; his eyes 
glowed pleasantly; ‘and on his face—that 
grave and sober face—there was a pleased 
and satisfied smile; be looked happy: inter- 
ested, benevolent, but not—no—not Mr. Ed- 
ward Dering. Again, his coat, always tight- 
ly buttoned, was now hanging loose; outside, 
it had been swinging in the breeze, to the 
wonder of Lincoln’s Inn; and he wore no 
gloves, a thing most remarkable. He looked 
about the room, nodded his head, and shut 
the door behind him. 

‘‘He’s somnambulating,” George mur- 
mured, “ or else I am invisible; 1 must have 
eaten fernseed without knowing it.” 

Mr. Dering, still smiling paas. walked 
across the room to the safe and unlocked it. 
He had in his hand a brown paper parcel tied 
with red tape—this he deposited in the safe, 
locked it up, and drop the keys in his 
pocket. The window beside the safe was 
open. He sat down, looking out into the 

uare. 

At this moment Checkley opened the door 
softly, after his wont, to bring in more let- 
ters. He stopped short, seeing his master 
thus seated, head in hand, at the window. 
He recognized the symptoms of yesterday— 
the rapt look, the open eyes that saw nothing. 
He crept on tiptoe across the room. “ Hush!” 
he whispered. ‘‘ Don’t move. Don’t speak. 
He went like this Pere Don’t make 
the least noise. He’ll come round presently.” 

** What is it?” 

“‘ Kind of fit, itis. Trouble done it. Yah! 
Ingratitood.” th 
word, but it has no sibilant. 
without the materials. “ Yesterday’s trouble. 
That's what's done it.” 

‘They stood watching in silence for about 
ten minutes. The office was like the court 
of the slee a Then Checkley 
sneezed. Mr. ring probably mistook the 
sneeze for a kiss, for he closed his eyes for 
a moment, opened them again, and arose, 
once more himself, grave austere. 

He nodded cheerfully, took off his hat, 
hung it on its peg, buttoned his coat, and 
threw open the safe. Evidently he remem- 
bered nothing of what had just passed. 

** You are early, George,” he said. ‘‘ You 
are before me, which is unusual. However 


—the early bird—we know.” 


‘Before you for once. Are you quite well 
this morning? None the worse for yester- 
day’s trouble?” 

**He’s always well,” said Checkley, with 
cheerfulness assumed. ‘‘ Nobody ever sees 
him ill. He get ill? Not him. Eats as 
wre! as five-and-twenty, and walks as up- 

4 a. 

“‘I am perfectly well, to the best of my 
knowledge. heyy fe business upset me 
for the —but it not keep me awake. 
Yet it is certainly a very great trouble. You 
have no news, I suppose, that brought you 
here earlier than usual?” 

“‘ Nothing new since yesterday.” 

“* And you feel pretty confident?” 

“*T feel like a sleuth-hound. I understand 
the pleasures of the chase. I long to be on 
the scent again. As for Edmund Gray, he is 


to look at the facts of the case calmly. For 
the first time in my life I wanted advice. 
Well, I now understand what a great thing 
it is that our profession exists for the assist- 
ance of men in trouble. How would the 
world get along at all without solicitors?” 

He took his usual place at the table and 
turned over his letters. ‘‘ This morning,” he 
went on,‘‘I feel more assured; my mind is 
clear again. I can talk about the case. Now, 
then, let us see. Edmund Gray is no shad- 
ow, but a man. He has made me recommend 
him to his landlord. He is a clever man and 
a bold man. Don’t be in a hurry about put- 
ting your hands upon him. Complete your 
—% before you strike. But e no de- 

y.” 
“‘ There shall be none. And you shall hear 
= from day to day, or from hour to 

our.” 

Left alone, Mr. Dering returned to his pa- 
pers and his work. 

At half past one Checkley looked in. 
“* Not going to take lunch this morning?” 

“Lunch? I have only just—” Mr. De- 
ring looked at his watch. ‘‘ Blessme! Most 
extraordinary! This morning has slipped 
away. I thought I had only just sat down. 
It seems not more than half an hour since 
Mr. Austin left me. Why, I should have for- 
gotten all about it and let the time go by; 
nothing worse for a man of my years than 
irre r feeding.” 

‘* It’s lucky you’ve got me,” said his clerk. 
“* Half a dozen partners wouldn’t look after 
your meal-times. Ah!” as his master went u 
stairs to the room where he always had h 
luncheon laid oyt, ‘‘he’s clean forgotten. 
Some of these days, walking about wrapped 
up in his thoughts, he'll be run over. Clean 
forgotten it, he has. Sits down in a dream; 
w about in a dream; some of these days 
he'll do something in a dream. Then there 
will be trouble.” He closed the door and re- 
turned to his own desk, where he was alone, 
the juniors having out to dinner. His 
own dinner was in his coat pocket. It consist- 
ed of a saveloy cut in thin slices and laid in 
bread with butter and mustard—a tasty meal. 


He slowly devoured the whole to the last 
crumb. en, Mr. Dering having by this 
time finished his lunch and descended again, 


Checkley went upstairs and finished the pint 
of claret, of which his master had taken one 
lass. ‘‘ It’s sour stuff,” he said. ‘‘ It don’t 
have as wine in a man’s inside ought to be- 
have. It don’t make him a bit joyfuller. 
But it’s pleasant too. Why they can't drink 
port wine—which is real wine—when they 
can afford it, I don’t know.” 

It was past three in the afternoon when 
George returned, not quite so confident in 
his bearing, yet full of news. 

“Tf you are quite ready to listen,” he said, 
““T've got a good deal to tell. First of all, I 
thought I would have another shot at Gray's 
Inn. I went to the chambers. The outer 
door was open, which looked as if the man 
was at home. I knocked at the inner door, 
which was opened by the laundress, the old 


woman whom I saw yesterday. ‘ Well, sir,’ 
she said,‘ you are unlucky. he master has 
been here this very morning. And he hasn't 
been long gone. You've only missed him by 


half an hour or so.’ I asked her if he would 
return that day; but she knew nothing. 
Then I asked her if she would let me write 
and leave a note for him. To this she con- 
sented, rather unwillingly. 1 went in, there- 
fore, and wrote my note at Mr. Gray’s table. 
I asked him to here on important busi- 
ness, and I marked the note ‘Urgent.’ I 
think there can be no harm in that. Then 
I looked about the room. It is one of those 
old wainscoted rooms, furnished simply, but 
— solid and good —a long table, 
nearly as large as this one of yours; solid 
chairs; a solid sofa. Three or four 
on the wall,and a bookcase full of books. 
No signs of occupation; no letters; no flow- 
ers. Everything covered with dust, although 
the old woman was there. I could have 
wished to examine the papers on the table, 
but the presence of the old woman forbade 
that dishonorable act. I did, however, look 
at the books. And I made a most curious 
discovery. Mr. Edmund Gray is a socialist. 
All his books are on socialism; they are in 
French, German, and English; all books of 
socialism. And the pictures on the wall are 


ictures 


portraits of distin socialists. Isn't 
that wonderful? one ever hear before 
of socialism and fo: going together?” 


‘*Not too fast. We haven’t yet connected 
Edmund Gray with the forgery. At present 
we only know that his name was used.” 

**Waita bit. Lam coming to that. After 
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leaving the chambers, I went into the City 
and saw Mr. Ellis. First of all, none of the 
stock has been sold,” 

**Oh! they have had three months, and 
they have not —— of it? They must 
have met with unforeseen difficulties. Let 
me see.” 

Mr. Dering was now thoroughly alert. The 
weakness of the morning had completely 
passed away. ‘‘ What difficulties? Upon my 
word I cannot understand that there could 
have been any. They have got the papers 
from a respectable solicitor through a re- 
spectable broker. No, no. Their course was 
perfectly my But rogues often break down 
through their inability to see the strength of 
their own case.” 

“ Next, Mr. Ellis has ascertained that some 
of the dividends are received by your bank. 
I therefore called on the manager. Now, be 
prepared for another surprise.’ 

** Another forgery?” 

“Yes, another forgery. It is nine or ten 
years since you sent a Jetter to the manager 
—I saw it—-introducing your client, Edmund 
Gray, gentleman, who was desirous of open- 
ing a private account. He paid in a small 
sum of money, which has been lying to his 
credit ever since, and has not been touched. 
In February last he received another letter 
from you; and again in March and April, 
forwarding certificates, and requesting him 
to receive the dividends. With your own 
hand you placed the papers in the bank. I 
saw the letters. I would swear to your hand- 
writing.” 

‘These people are as clever as they are 
audacious.” 

** At every point a letter from you—a let- 
ter which the ablest expert would tell was 
your handwriting. Your name covers and 
vouches for everything.” 

** Did you tell the manager what has hap- 
pened?” 

‘Certainly; I told him everything. And 
this is in substance the line he takes: ‘ Your 
partner,’ he says, ‘alleges that those papers 
have been procured by forgery. He says that 
the letter of introduction is a forgery. Very 
good. Itmay beso. But 1 have opened this 
account for a customer who brought me an 
introduction from the best solicitor in Lon- 
don, whose handwriting I know well, and 
recognize in the letter. Such an allegation 
would not be enough in itself for me to take 
action: until a civil or criminal action is 
brought—until it is concluded—I could not 
refuse to treat the customer like all the rest. 
At the same time I will take what steps I can 
to inquire into my customer’s antecedents.’” 

** Quite right,” said Mr. Dering. 

**T asked him next what he would do if the 
customer sent for the papers. He said that 
if an action were brought he would probably 
be served with a sub pena duces tecum, mak- 
ing him keep and produce these papers as 
forming part of the documents in the case.” 

‘* Certainly, certainly; the manager knows 
his law.” 

*** And,’ he went on, ‘as regards checks, 
I shall pay them or receive them until re- 
strained.’” 

‘In other words, he said what we expect- 
ed. For our own action now.” 

“We might apply to a judge in Chambers 
for an attachment or a garnisher order. That 
must be pendente lite, an interlocutory pro- 
ceeding in the action. As yet, we have not 
brought an action atall. My partner”—Mr. 
Dering rubbed his hands cheerfully —‘‘I 
think we have done very well so far. These 
are clumsy scoundrels after all. They thought 
to divert suspicion by using my name. They 
thought to cover themselves with tiny name. 
But they should have sold and realized with- 
out the least delay. Very good. We have 
now got our hands upon the papers. It 
would have complicated matters horribly 
had the stock been sold and transferred. So 
far we are safe. Because, you see, after what 
they have heard, the bank would certainly 
not give them up without letting us know. 
They would warn us; they would put the 

(Continued on page 325, Supplement.) 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpent. | 


tbe seems decided that the clinging sheath 
skirt is to remain with us another season, 
with its small bias train, or less often with 
a rounded fuller train. Those women who 
consider convenience in walking of the first 
importance keep short skirts that just clear 
the ground for that purpose. Jsut the fact 
remains that the long skirt is the fashion- 
able skirt, and malcontents who have not the 
courage of their opinions must still look to 
the future for relief. The tendency is tow- 
ard round corsages which terminate under 
the skirt. When the skirt is slightly draped 
at the front and sides, it requires no special 
finish at its upper edge, and is simply put on 
over the waist. But a plain uadraped skirt 
has some such pretty trimming as a ruche, a 
puff, a band or edging of feathers, galloon, 
or passementerie, with or without drops. A 
pretty simple trimming consists of one or 
two rows of loops of ribbon an inch or an 
inch and a half wide set close together. The 
loops are of even length.if the trimming ex- 
tends all around the waist; but when the 
skirt is worn with an open es corsage, 
and only covers the vest or blouse, the trim- 
— only extends across the front, and then 
the loops are often graduated in length, 
longer at the middle and shorter at the sides, 
outlining a rounded point. Pretty skirt trim- 
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mings of ribbon loops are also tnade for the 
bottom of skirts, which, however, only ex 
tend across the front and sides, and stop short 
where thre Narrow ribbons are 
used in several rows of comparatively short 
loops, having together a depth of three, four, 
r five inches, while of wider ribbons—an inch 
ind a half or two inches wide only one row 
of loops is used for the entire depth, and the 
loops rest on a fine pleating of the material, 
headed by narrow gimp or passe- 

or perhaps the loops themselves 
form a heading, projecting above a twist of 
folded ribbon 


Ribbons on p 


train begins 


md are 


ment 


} 
un 


woollens and silks are 
though not neces 
sarily of the same shade For figured silks, 
black with a violet, maize,pink, or pale green, 
or blue double-faced satin ribbon 
black on one side and the color 
other the black side is turned 
with the color only showing in oc- 
With a design in several 
olors in alternation are some 
imes used in the double-faced ribbon. Moiré 
ilso largely used for such trim 


usually of the same color 


aesign 
is selected 
on the and 
outward 
casiona glimpses 
colors, several ¢ 
wons are 
ming 

Many skirts are totally without trimming 


around the bottom. Others have merely a 


row of colored beads at the ex 
treme edge, mounted on a tiny 
braid or gimp. Still others have a r 


braid an inch wide at the edge, 
studded with nail-heads, surmount 
ed by a feather band. A ribbed } 
gown is thus trimmed 
with a mixed gold and silver braid 
studded with jewels, and a mara 


silk 


gray 


bout or silk feather band of the 
gray shade The trimming sur 
rounds the edge of the trained 
skirt, and borders the neck and 
wrists of the corsage. The cor- 
sage has a folded girdle as deep 
as a corselet, with the braid at its | 


upper and lower edges A much 
more elaborate though not more 
elegant trimming of the style con 
sists of a jewelled metallic galloon 
two and a half or three inches in 
depth, with a narrow moss or fea 
ther trimming above and below 
it. Asa rule, trimmings of any 
depth extend across the front and 
sides only Another skirt border 
18 composed of seve ral rows of 
moss or feather trimming placed 
three inches apart A trimming 
for lighter stuffs, like silk or wool 
crépons and challies, consists of 
bands an inch or an inch and a 
half Ww ide composed of loops of 
narrow comet ribbon of the 
same shade. This is a favorite o1 
nament for young girls’ dressy toi 
lettes. On all dresses into which 
laces enter, ribbon is used largely 

in belts chou, long looped 
bows, groups and cascades of 
in endless variety 

Blouse corsages of all kinds will 
be worn extensively, and not least 
among them the Russian blouse, 
whose distinguishing feature is its 
simplicity It fastens on the side, 
often invisibly is without a yoke, r 
gathered more or less at the neck, 
and belted in at the waist. Al 
though made sometimes to reach 
almost to the knee, the most grace 
ful and becoming ones extend only 
about four to six or eight inches 
below the belt Laces — black 
cream, and amber—are much used 
for blouses, and it is in lace that 
the Russian blouse is destined to 
play its most important part. A 
charming and comfortable 
tume for warm summer days is a 
dress of fine wool, of summer silk, 
foulard, or zephyr, with a Russian 
blouse of lace—a style of corsage 
which is more complete without a 
wrap than any other kind now 


loops 


cos 


worn, and which is sure to find its C 


place in the summer outfit of 
many young women for the coun 
try, beach, and watering-places 
Heavy antique écru guipure laces, 
of which excellent imitations are now made, 
ivory laces, figured and beaded nets, and fine 
lacelike passementcvies are all used in turn 
for the Russian blouse, which is placed over 
a high or low cut corsage of silk, that may 
be light or dark, plain or changeable, with 
or without a light pattern or not too decided 
stripes 

On a princesse dress of changeable satin 
in nut brown and mastic, with ivory stripes 
rather wide apart, is a Russian blouse of 
mastic guipure in a small, close, regular pat 
tern that is studded with dull gold nail-heads 
and loops of amber beads in alternation. A 
narrow fringe of bead loops is at the edges. 
Though apparently made without darts, and 
without any visible opening (it fastens on the 
shoulder and under the arm), the blouse is 
not but rather clinging of its own 
weight, like a coat of mail, with a few ir- 
regular tolds where it is belted in at the waist 
with a pink satin belt fastened under a per- 
pendicular bow at the right side of the front. 
Kussian half-sleeyes of the beaded net droop 
over moderately full under-sleeves of the 
dress material, which are drawn together 
with a pink band and bow at the elbow, just 
below where the fringe of the Russian over 
sleeve falls. Of this style, neither loose nor 
absolutely tight-fitting, are the blouses made 


loos 
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of nets and laces that have a certain amount 
of weight and body. 

Very different are the Russian blouses 
made of deep lace flouncings, black or cream, 
or of nets lightly seeded with beads. These 
are in full folds from the shirring at the neck 
to where the waist is belted in. The belt 
may be of wide ribbon, of bias silk, or of 
straight silk doubled and interlined, the last 
being sometimes beaded with colored beads 
that correspond with the dress beneath, and 
then the high collar, fastened at the side, is 
also of silk, beaded. When the lace is deep 
enough to admit of it, it is sometimes shirred 
on a collar band, and turned in for a little 
puffed heading at the top. 

Another princesse dress of pale blue peau 
de soie, with stripes composed of small rings 
in white and yellow, has over its corsage a 
Russian blouse of deep lean ~shealaheelienl 
‘‘old Malines ”"—which is shirred at the col- 
lar, and falls fourteen inches below the waist. 
At its lower edge is a flat appliqué border of 
lace two inches or more wide, set on scal- 
lops upward, thickly beaded with turquoise, 
white,and amber beads. The belt and straight 
collar are of pale blue satin, lined and inter- 
lined, and covered with beaded lace. The 
blouse is sleeveless; the long sleeves of the 
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RINALDA HAT FROM VIROT. 


'}\HIS “ picture” hat, to be worn at Easter- 

week receptions and throughout the 
summer, is of black horsehair edged all 
around with white guipure. Roses without 
foliage are set closely together under the 
guipure to hold it up and give it shape. A 
torsade around the crown and the t bow 
are of shrimp pink ribbon. Two black fea- 
ther tips set back to back complete the 
trimming. - Similar hats made of white Ne- 
apolitan braid edged with white lace will be 
worn by bridemaids at June weddings. The 
feathers will be white, and the ribbon will 
match that used on the gowns. 


THE COMPENSATIONS OF THE 
CHILDLESS WOMAN. 


AN there be such a thing as compensation 

for childlessness? the happy mother asks 

as she bends over the little bundle of flannel 
in her lap which bounds for her the entire 
world. Surely the days must come and go in 
dreary monotony that are not calendared by 
baby’s dawning smile and deepening dimples. 
After all the preludes and the variations 
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dress material are moderately full at the top 
and close at the wrist, where they are border- 
ed with beaded lace, and the bell skirt has 
beaded lace set with scallops upward at its 
lower edge. Black lace or net blouses are 
made in the same way, fully shirred in the 
body, and they may be weighted at the edges 
with jetted lace set on as described for the 
cream blouse. The belt is of the color of the 
dress where that is of a decided color, or in 
a pronounced contrasting color when it is 
neutral. 

Another borrowed Russian feature is the 
preference for metallic, beaded, and jewelled 
embroidery, which is still on the increase. 
Colored mock jewels are introduced in hand- 
some jets, and jet is intermingled in turquoise, 
amethyst, and opal ornaments. The opal, 
which is said to be so inimical to brides, is 
enjoying marked favor. Opal seedings are 
on nets and laces,and among the gold and 
silver scroll-work of borders, with sometimes 
an admixture of small colored stones in By- 
zantine taste. As in the winter, so in spring, 
gold, silver, beads, and jewels sparkle con- 
spicuously on bonnets. Jet bonnets are in 
favor again, as usual in the inter-season, those 
most preferred having a skeleton of jet cabo- 
chons mounted on net. 

EMMELINE RayYMoND. 


on the highest education and the sexless char- 
acter of genius woman’s happiest psalm of 
life is keyed to a cradle song. In the discus- 
sions of many clubs and reading classes, as 
well as in many written conclusions of the 
whole matter, the listening, reading, child- 
less woman feels akin to Glory McWhirk. 
Her school friends, her equals in age, begin to 
assume little matronly, even condescending 
ways with her—she knows so little, poor 
thing, of what is good for baby; and expects 
a child of thirteen months to talk! 

One prevalent and rather trying fiction is 
the belief that because a woman has no chil- 
dren, therefore she has limitless time at her 
disposal. She must make all the calls, fill 
the offices of all sorts of societies, and take 
the lion’s-share of church work. 

Pity, too, is lavished upon her; and some 
good Souls hint that her married life has lost 
not only its crowning joy, but its cementing 
power. In other words, they whisper, a wife 
with children has a stronger bold upon ber 
husband's heart than she who hath none. Is 
it not quite true, however, that in the records 
of homes destroyed by abandonment the 
chronicle generally adds—‘‘he left a wife 
and several children”? It is also a historical 
fact that many of the ideal marriages of the 
world have been childless. There are sev- 
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eral reasons for this—tfirst, there appears to 
be a curious tendency on the part of many 
men to lavish upon the little ones the affec- 
tion once exclusively the wife’s. A division 
of demonstration would be both natural and 
gratifying to a woman, but too often she is 
ignored in this — entirely. The boys 
and girls are joyfully greeted by the home- 
coming father, while the wife is carelessly 
nodded at over their sunny heads. A wise 
observer once said, ‘* trouble comes with the 
first baby if it is coming at all.” Different 
ideas of government are often the enter- 
ing wedge of dissension. The little one 
sometimes separates the father and mother, 
and at its cradle the husband goes away 
from the wife in thought and deed just 
when she needs him most. While she rocks 
that cradle she thinks deeply, and in the 
readjustment of her ideas wifehood is merged 
in the stronger force of motherhood. She 
demands more of her husband mentally and 
morally than ever before, because he is baby’s 
father, and is sometimes disappointed. 

In the matter of expenses paterfamilias 
is apt to be more generous in his allowances 
for the needs of the children than for the 
less tangible wants of their mother. He 
admits that clothes can be outgrown, but is 

sceptical about their going out 
of fashion. We are told that a 
7 mother becomes unselfish. For 
herself, yes; but is she not tempted 
to overlook the claims of others 
in seeking all good things for her 
children? . 
I doubt if the mother, burdened 
with the care of her child's living 
and the fear of its dying, can half 
enjoy the beauty per se of child- 
hood. The outsider can rejoice 
in all the loveliness, oftever with 
| more appreciative eyes, because 
} they are not blinded by dread. 
Heredity, to a conscientious wo- 
man, is simply appalling. How 
can she punish a child for faults 
inherited from herself? Can she 
be happy as she notes the growth 
of a disposition which should, for 
the good of the race, end with her 
husband’s life? Can she help 
being afraid when she looks at 
the little son, who is a pocket edi 
tion of the father-in-law in a drunk 
| ard’'s grave? It is possible, too, for 
| her to discover that her children, 
| though gaziug at her with her mo 
} ther’s eyes and speaking to her 
in the tones of a voice that has 
| made the music of her life, are 
aliens in thought and deed. 
} But, some one says, I know all 
| that; there are years of patient 
care and toil — years, perhaps, 
when the husband and wife go 
their separate ways, one rearing 
the children, the other going on 
alone, absorbed in business in- 
terests, forgetful of the woman 
left behind; but when the sons 
and daughters are grown, matters 
adjust themselves. Not always 
The fair girl graduate becomes the 
faded little mother’s rival, and in 
the devotion of father and daugh 
ter the wife is still left out. It 
is generally the rough boy, with 
that warm, loving heart which 
makes boys so dear the world 
| over, who dimly divines the situa 
tion, and with bearish hugs and 
mammoth pats cheers and sustains 
the lonely heart. While it lasts 
it is the sweetest thing, this ro- 
} mance between the mother and 
her son; but, alas, it is brief! Some 
dainty little maiden takes the lad 
captive, and then the jealousy, the 
acute suffering of that mother's 
| heart, who can fathom? 
While you are young it is not 
so bad, the wise ones say, to have 
no children, but what are you 
going to do when you are old? 
Do any of us know, I wonder? 
It is doubtless very sweet to have 
those of our own blood and name 
care for us when we can no long- 
er care for ourselves, and take up our bur- 
dens, in addition to their own, when we 
lay them down; but is not this quite as 
selfish a point of view as any advocated by 
childless people? Do we not owe more to 
our children by giving them the solving of 
the problem of a life we have not found an 
unmixed good than they owe us? 

Granted that sons and daughters are what 
they ought to be, we are told they more than 
compensate the mother for her care and suf. 
fering. So the mother has her compensation, 
then? Does not Emerson say, ‘‘ No creatures 
are favorites, but a certain compensation 
balances every gift and every defect”? Take 
heart of grace then, childless woman! Every- 
thing is not taken away from you because 
you have missed so much, Mere physical 
maternity does not make a mother. You 
may more truly catch and interpret God's 
idea both of womanhood and motherhood 
than she who exults in her pretty brood. 

There are women with the maternal heart 
though they have never borne babes, and 
all children love these. There are mothers 
whose regard for their offspring seems limit- 
ed to their infantile years, the dumb-animal 
love predominating over the intellectual. 
On such as these the childless woman may 
look with serene pity. HeLen Jay. 
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REAK, dawn of the coming Easter, 
And scatter the night afar, 
With thy serried lances speeding 
In the wake of the morning star! 
Break over the mountains hoary, 


Break over the valleys dim, 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Till the vales and the hills together 
Shall thrill with the Easter hymn! 


Come, day of the Lord, to cheer us, 
For we grope with tear-blind eyes, 
And never a hand can aid us, 
Save a hand from the rifted skies. 
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Come, day that we look and long for, 
As we face the terror of death, 
The day of the life triumphant 


The day of the Spirit’s breath. 


The world is aweary of anguish, 
And bowed ’neath its burden’s weight, 
And ever its cry for succor 
Is storming at heaven’s gate; 
And thesouls that are spent with grieving, 
And the souls that are bound in prison, 
Are yearning again for the Easter 


That tells of the Lord arisen— 


Of the Lord arisen, a victor 

O’er the hosts of the nether hell; 
The Lord arisen, our Saviour 

Come hither with us to dwell. 
Oh! not in old Judea 

Can we tarry a space to-day, 
We would hasten the latest Easter 


As, with faces hid, we pray. 


Break, dawn of the blesséd Sabbath, 
With peace to follow our strife! 
Break, dawn of the hallowed vision 
Of the Spirit’s endless life! 
From the carven cups of the lilies 
Let the incense drifts outpour, 
From the lips of the little children 


Let the songs ascend once more. 


And the world that was gray with winter, 
Will blossom anew with spring ; 
There shall yet be beauty for ashes, 
And the soul that was dumb will sing. 
The night of the grave was heavy, 
But the day of the Lord is nigh: 
Break, dawn of the Easter glory, 


From the gates of the rifted sky! 
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THE GARDEN. 


BY MRS. T. 


W. DEWING 


See illustration on page 827, Supplement. 


LIAVE said nothing yet about shade and 
exposure to the north or south, nor about 


the advantages and disadvantages respective- 
ly of annuals and perennials. These are all 
important questions. 

The question of shade should be consider- 
ed in choosing the site of your flower beds. 
Most flowers are better for partial shade from 
the hot afternoon sun. You can hardly bring 


up young plants (seedlings) in a bed that 
has the full glare of the sun ali day. They 
will wilt and dry out, even if yon keep 
them very moist, as is important with very 
young plants. 


Shade can be 
made by planting 
shrubs, and there 
are so many flow- 
ering shrubs that / 
are very hardy 
and very beauti- 
ful that it is easy 
to have them in 
any garden what- 
ever the climate. 
Syringas and lilacs flower early; spireas of 
all sizes and widely differing styles of flower 
present varieties that bloom in all the months 
from May to October, so that one could 
choose such kinds that when one has ceased 
blooming another will take it up 

It must be remembered that shrubs do not 
come full-sized from the florist, and it will 
be a year or two before shade can be had 
from them. But a little simple board fence, 
three feet six in height and painted white, is 
& pretty enough thing in your garden be- 
tween the afternoon sun and the young 
plants, and can be taken away when your 
shrubs are grown. Meanwhile your flowers 
are very pretty seen against it, or you can 
cover it with vines. Of course the flower- 
garden that is placed where a few fine old 
trees cast a sufficient and not too great a 
shade has advantages. Here one can choose 
the placing of the flowers in relation to this. 
Lilies that succeed best in partial shade may 
come within the borders of this shadow; roses 
that stand plenty of sun may be placed fur- 
ther away; hollyhocks that will live in sun 
or shadow may go where they please, and 
you need not be anxious though their great 
green leaves droop a bit at midday beneath 
the hot summer sun; they will stiffen again 
as the evening comes on. 

Another way of giving shadow where your 
garden is very much exposed is to put up a 
trellis and grow grape-vines and morning- 
glories, and other quick. growing things, like 
nest-ecg gourds. A trellis six or seven feet 
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high that will shade the afternoon sun from 
the flower beds can be made a very beautiful 
object 

Annuals have the advantage of immediate 


result. But a garden composed of annuals 
has to be planted anew every year. The bi- 
ennials bloom the second year only. They 
can, by successive plantings and by the plant- 
ing they always do for themselves, seem per- 
petual, but are not so. The hollyhock is 
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a biennial. Establish a line of hollyhocks, 
and plant autumn and spring some fresh 
seeds along this line, and you will always 
have in their season plants in flower and 
plants coming up that will blossom the next 
year. But these will be growing low, onl 
adding their fresh green leafage to the = 4 
ways slightly faded lower leaves of the flow- 
ering plants. 

Roses grow larger and stronger year by 
year, and old plants, properly cared for, bear 
many more flowers than young plants. They 
might be classed among perennials, but the 
word is always applied to herbaceous plants 
—larkspur(Delphinium), 
foxgloves (Digitalis), co- 
lumLines (Aquilegia), 
sweet-william, peonies. 
These and all perennials 
live from year to year, 
and improve with age. 
There are annual and 
perennial phlox and as- 
ters. 

To one who is begin- 
ning a garden, it seems 
tedious to see for the first 
summer only flowerless 
plants, and the annuals 
will be encouraging to them while they are 
waiting for the next year’s bloom of the pe- 
rennials. But in the end (though we would 
not be without some beautiful annuals) per- 
ennials are more satisfactory, grow to a 
greater size, and produce better flowers. We 
would always except the marigold, which 
we have seen in one summer grow from a 
tiny seedling to an enormous bush laden 
with a weight of golden flowers from ten to 
thirteen inches in circumference. 

Bulbs are very easy of cultivation, and in- 
crease from year to year; sometimes lie dor- 
mant for a year, and then spring up with 
renewed vigor. Many of them succeed well 
in sandy soil, and in planting the bulb, it is 
well to place a little pocket of sand about it. 
No manure should ever touch a bulb. 

Seedlings should be set out on a rainy 
—f and must never be exposed to the sun. 
When the sun is very warm, protect them 
neo a@ newspaper or a cabbage or squash 
eaf. 

Most amateur gardeners and florists recom- 
mend planting seeds in boxes in-doors. This 
is for the convenience of keeping them wet, 
and not exposing them 
to cold nights. But ex- 
cept in the case of mari- 
golds for early flower- 
ing, I have myself 
found that the dangers 
of transplanting the ten- 
der plants in warm 
weather outweigh the 
advantages of in-door 
raising, and that in most 
cases where I have wait- 
ed till June to plant 
seeds out-of-doors (it 
would be May in a 
warmer climate or still 
earlier in Southern lati- 
tudes), the out-door- 
sown seed grew larger, 
though it was longer 
germinating,and bloom- 
ed earlier than the seed sown in boxes. 

An old-fashioned sweet-herb bed isa charm- 
ing addition to a garden, and some of the 
most ornamental, like saffron, with its fine 
yellow flowers, are very easy to raise. The 
saffron is, in shape, a little like a small thistle, 
but far more elaborate in design. The fine- 
ly shaped leaves have their thorny edges 
bristling out from the calyx, about which 
they are enclosed and overlapped in the 
most interesting and quaint design. The 
color of the petals is yellow of two tones. It 
is the same saffron that the Greeks used as a 
dye, and made so familiar to us by its fre- 
quent mention in their literature. The fra- 
grance is something like the thistle, but not 

uite, for underneath the sweetness of the 
thistle odor is an underlying odor of the 
marigold—an aromatic scent that allies it to 
that flower which it so nearly resembles in 
color. 

So few people are familiar with the saf- 
fron that it will interest many to see the ac- 
companying drawing, which is a very care- 
ful portrait of the flower, and the manner of 
growth of the plant. 

Lavender, the most delicious of all, is slow 
in germinating, and rather difficult to raise, 
but well repays one when it is successful. 
Lavender is a perennial, and if it outlives the 
winter will be fine early the next summer. 
Borage grows ony, has charming blue 
flowers, with a pinkish mossy calyx. It at- 
tracts all the bees of the neigh 
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if one loves to see their brown and yellow 
bodies hovering above the flowers it is well 
to have a little of borage. Its other old- 
fashioned use is, I believe, to put in claret, 
but I cannot say that it is a new sensation in 
claret. The taste is a good deal like a cu- 
cumber, which some people like for a claret- 
punch with ice. The delicate lacelike flower 
of dill, bright yellow in color, and borne in 
flat clusters on a tall stem like a wild carrot, 
is very ornamental. Summer savory, sweet 
basil, and rue offer various shades of green, 
the sweet basil being the yellowest green, 
and the rue the bluest. Thyme is a very 
pretty plant (a perennial), and if its common 
use in the kitchen does not associate it too 
unpoetically, I would recommend it amon 
the collection of sweet herbs. Rue, though 
a pretty plant, bas for its chief recommenda- 
tion the mention in Shakespeare. Ophelia 
says, 


“There's rue for you, and rosemary for you.” 


Rosemary requires shade. I have had as yet 
no success with it. Rue is used as a tonic, 
and is very bitter. 

All these herbs were common in our great- 
grandmothers’ gardens, but nowadays are 
rarely seen there. It will give your garden 
an original feature to possess them. 

It is convenient to have a border on a 
flower bed. Of course a low, always clipped 
line of box is the ideal border, but this is 
hard to attain. It grows slowly, and the 

owth of fifty years may be killed by one 

itter winter. The simplest border is a 
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ee line of bricks, which looks excellent. 
Sin 


them in the und till they project 
about an inch, aot wae the line perfectly 


straight. 

if bricks are not attainable, planks of pine 

are an excellent substitute. Set them up on 
the edge lengthwise, and drive them into the 
ped till stand about three inches 
above your Let your corners be per- 
fectly square, and then fill your beds up to 
the very top of the plank. It looks well to 
have your flower beds a little higher than 
your path, and higher in the middie than on 
the edges. 
The inexperienced hate to cut their flowers, 
but I would caution them again that it is 
dangerous to leave the full-blown flowers on 
the plant. One cannot have continued bloom 
unless the flowers are cut. To cut them at 
night will give Py the beauty of the flowers 
in the garden all day, and give a chance for 
the new flowers to open overnight. One last 
caution, cut your flowers with scissors, and 
do not pull them, and with young plants cut 
the flowers without cutting off the green 
leaves; but when the plants are older a judi- 
cious cutting away of the leaves improves 
them. 

Water your flowers at night, and thorough- 
ly. Let the ground be soaked for half an 
inch. Water put on at night soaks in and 
nourishes the roots. Water put on in the 
day is evaporated by the sun, and does little 
good except to young seedlings of small 
roots; these must be also watered early in 
the morning. 








HOW TO MAKE MOVING EASY. 
BY FANNY B. PAINE 


Scene L.—Mr. and Mrs. Suburban looking 
over their new house two or three days before 
moving. 

Mrs. 8S. Jack, I think it would help us a 
great deal in moving if we go over all our 
things, and decide now where to put them. 
It will make it so much easier for the men, 
and save lots of moving around, if we can 
tell them when they leave the old house just 
where they are to put each piece of furniture. 
Don’t you think so, Jack? 

Mr. 8. (doubtfully). Well, 1 don’t know. 
Let’s try and see. I suppose the piano will 
go there? 

Mrs.8. Piano,Jack? You know we haven't 
got a piano. 

Mr. S. Well, I mean if we had one. We 
can buy one some day on the instalment 
pe. and we must keep a place for it, you 

bow. 

Mrs. 8. Now don’t joke, dear, but put your 
mind onit. It is not an easy thing to arrange 
atall. I think we had better write it down— 
don’t you?—so as not to forget. The longsofa 
can go there, instead of a piano—the back 
will be against the wall, and the torn lining 
won't show. Have you got thatdown? My 
desk can go there, and the arm-chair by the 
window, and the tea table near the fireplace, 
and the table for the books in front of this 
window, and the— 

Mr. 8. Seems to me you are arranging it 
all. I think the table would look much bet- 
ter in the centre of the room. 

Mrs. 8. The room isn’t big enough for that; 
and besides, Jack, it is for me to see about 
the parlor. You can arrange the library. 
The big bookcase will have to go in there, 
there isn’t room for it any place else, and so 
will those two high-backed chairs; they are 
too shabby for the parlor. I don’t think you 
like them very much, but you will have to 
bear it; besides, they don’t look badly when 
any one is sitting in them. And then there’s 
that funny little sofa; I don’t see where else 
we can put that, I’m sure, and— 

Mr. 8. Well, dear, it seems to me you are 
arranging the library too. I think I'll put 
most of those select articles you mention in 
the spare room. 

Mrs. 8. Why, Jack, you are too mean for 
anything. kind of a looking spare 
room will we have? It was to be my pet 
room. , was oes ere hae tal eee 
able, an t ngs in it tell you 
about in The household emntie~oegin ten. 
ket, and slipper-case, and an extra blanket, 
and a sponge-rack, some new tooth-brushes, 
and a vase for some fresh flowers. And now 

ou spoil it all. I can’t take any interest in 

t if the old bookcase and the old sofa are 
put in there. 

Mr. 8. Don’t be so unhappy, dear. We 
can sell the old things perhaps. And that 
will help pay the expenses of moving, or buy 
some new furniture. 

Mrs. 8. (brightening). That will be nice. 
You always do arrange things just ee if 
you're left to yourself, Jack. You shall have 
anything you want in the library, and fix it 


all yourself. To-morrow we will come and 
go over the rooms upstairs. 1 think we will 

nd it has helped us so much to do this be- 
forehand, don’t you? 


Scene II.—The day of moving. 

Mrs. 8. (sitting on a trunk on the front 
lawn). Jack, suppose you go over to the new 
house and direct the men there, and I will 
tell them here, and then they will be sure to 
get it right. But you must not tell them 
anything different from what I tell them, be- 
cause I am sure I know best where the things 
— to f°. Don't forget about the sofa, 
and that I don’t want the black walnut bu- 
reau in my room. I don’t care where they 

ut that, but not in my room. You might 
et the men decide. They move so much, 
they must know a amy deal better how 
—_ look than we do. 

ir. 8. Lam afraid I don’t remember much 
of what you said. I lost the list, but I'll do 
my best. Before it is too late, don’t you real- 
ly think we had better save room for the 
piano? We will have to have one some 
time. And then everything will have to be 
moved again; that sofa is very heavy, and 
one of the casters is off. 

Mrs. 8. Go along now, Jack. I'll tell the 
men everything before they leave here, and 
you must see they don’t forget. I will be 
over soon. It won’t take very long to move 
the things over. Good-by. I am so glad it 
isn’t far. 


Scene IIl.— The end of moving day—6 P.M. 

Mrs. 8. ( ing up on to the piazza of the 
new house). Jack ( faintly), aren’t you hungry? 
We haven't had any lunch, and I forgot all 
about dinner. Have the men gone? How 
long it took them! But isn’t it nice to be 
here, and everything all in order? It isn’t so 
hard to move, after all—that is, when it’s all 
over—is it,dear? Let’s go in. I am crazy 
to see how it looks. Wiz. the parlor looks 
as natural as possible. Thank you for put- 
ting the sofa where I wanted it. And the 
dining-room, I think it’s lovely. But, Jack, 
where is all the library furniture? Not a 
thing in here. must have made a 
d ful mistake. Oh, Jack, I’m so tired! 
Do tell me where the jhinge are. 

Mr. 8. Why, Kitty dear, I sold them, don’t 
a remember? We thought it would be best. 


Mr. 8. (dolefully and slowly). Two—dollars. 

Mrs. 8. Oh, ee for ae dear old book- 
case that belon to m ndfather, and 
the old chairs (they were by, but so com- 
fortable), and the sofa I used to play on when 
I was a little girl—two do!lars! 

Mr. 8. That’s all, little girl; and I had a 
great time getting the man to take them away 
without making me gp bey cartage. 

Mrs. 8. Weill, Jack, t is ~ A to do. 
It wasn’t your fault, I suppose. It was all 
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mine, because I wouldn’t have them in the 
re room. But what can we put in the 


? 

Mr 8. (brightly). I know. The black wal- 
nut bureau, Kitty. The men left it on the 
landing of the stairs, and we can’t get up or 
down. 

Mrs. 8. (weeping). Jack, let's go back to the 
old house. 

Mr. 8. Yes, Kitty. Let's. 


BIRD-LORE. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
VIL—THE BIRD'S BATH. 


7s shape of an ordinary bird’s bathing- 
dish as sold in the shops is one more 
proof of the universal thoughtlessness about 
the comfort of the beasts and birds whom we 
choose to have in our homes. It would be 
really funny, if it were not painful, to see 
how absolutely unfitted is the dish to its ob- 
a It could hardly be more inappropriate 
f it had been planned with that intention, 
and the only reason I can imagine for its 
present shape is the convenience of cage- 
makers. The have a notion that to be sym- 
metrical, the door of a cage should have cer- 
tain proportion to the size of a cage, there- 
fore eve ing that is to go in tt door 
must orm. A round bath narrow enough 
to enter would be hardly larger then 
bird’s drinking -cup; but the dish may be 
lengthened ad infinitum, hence this absurd 
shape. It actually looks as if the dish-mak- 
ers expected the bird to lie down in his bath 
as we do—and possibly that is their expecta- 
tion. 

The consequence of this blundering is that 
a cage bird scarcely ever enjoys a comfortable 
bath. If he is small enough to go in, his win 
cannot touch the water, and it is with h 
wings that the bird sprinkles himself. More 
than this, the water is usually so deep for his 
length of leg, that to go in his body must be 
in water. Whoever has watched a wild 
bird bathing, must have noticed that he goes 
in till the water comes not quite to his body, 
and then, with wings and tail spread, throws 
the shower over himself. 

I believe that not one bird in a thousand 
will go into water deep enough to soak his 
body. One may stoop for an instant or two, 
and so let the water come up over him; but 
he will rarely stay long enough to wet the 
feathers through. 

This inconvenience is the reason so man 
birds in our cages content themselves wi 
scattering water with their head and beak 
only, ree | never goin. One often hears the 
complaint, ‘‘ My bird will not bathe”; but I 
think almost every bird enjoys a bath, pro- 
vided he has the conveniences for it. I have 
not found an ae to this in my bird- 
room, though I will say that I never kept 
parrots. 

My discovery of what I consider the very 
best bird bath was made by chance. The 
first bird I ever kept was an English gold- 
finch,which was given to me. This bird, as 
perhaps every one knows, is a little smaller 
than a canary. in trying to make him com- 
fortable, the absurdity of the bath struck me, 
and I looked about for some more suitable 
dish. I tried several things, but not one was 
perfect until my eyes fell upon a saucer be- 
longing to a common earthen flower-pot, 
such as our plants are grown in. It was about 
the size of a coffee-cup saucer and, of course, 
thick and somewhat rough. I tried this, and 
found it perfect. Its thick edge enabled the 
bird to perch and hold on without trouble, 
its roughness prevented his slipping, its shal- 
lowness insured him against too great depth 
of water. 

The delight of the bird, who had just come 
from the ship in which he had crossed the 
ocean, showed me that I had guessed right 
about his requirements. From that day to 
this,no bird of mine has ever been obliged to 
bathe in a regular bird bath. 

Of course this dish would not go through 
a cage door, and I had to take out the bot- 
tom of the cage, put the bath on a folded 
cloth or paper, and set the cage overit. The 
happiness of the bird amply paid me for this 
little trouble. 1 

[ think a bird’s bath should be nearly as 
wide as the spread of his wings, so that he 
can indulge, as he does in freedom, in beating 
the water, and tossing it over him in spray. 
This is some trouble, to be sure; he must be 
placed where waterdrops will burt nothing— 
in & bath-room, or on a table covered with 
oiled cloth or folds of linen or muslin to 
absorb the wet, and at a distance from furni- 
ture. 

In my bird-room I had on the floor an oil- 
cloth six or seven feet square. On this stood 
the bathing-table covered with enamel cloth, 
with a thick towel laid over to absorb the 
greater part of the water. When bathing 
was over, the towel was always dripping wet, 
and the oil-cloth on the floor thickly spatter- 
ed. The towel was wrung and hung to dr 
for next day’s operations, and the oil-clo' 
dried in a moment by a floor-cloth or ~ 
— As before said, I think I never had a 
. who did not delight in his ‘‘ water privi- 
eges.” 


The flower-pot saucer is perfect, but it can- 
not always be procured. metimes it is not 
to be found large enough, and again florists 
do not like to sell them alone, and there is 
almost no retail sale of the pots. I have 
more than once bought a plant at a florist’s 
solely to get the saucer for my birds. A fur- 
ther difficulty is that saucers large enough 
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for birds the size of an oriole are rare, and 
one does not always want to buy a plant 
] enough to require it. 

t last, when my need of more dishes be- 
came imperative, | looked about and found 
a substitute which answered the rpose 
nearly as well. This was the. tin pie 
ie sold by all house furnishers or dealers 
n tin-ware. These plates come in all sizes, 
from six inches diameter—the smallest I ever 
use—up to ten or twelve. I got the deepest 
that come (which still are shallow compared 
to the china bird baths), and those with a flat 
rim nearly half an inch wide. 

The only objection to the tin dishes is their 
coldness in winter, but I obviated that by 
warming them a little over the register. To 
give them a little —— like the earthen- 
ware, so that the bird’g smooth claws shall 
have foothold, is important, because many 
birds are so frightened by the slipping and 
sliding of their feet on wet tin that they after- 
wards refuse to go in. I provided for this 
by a thick coat of oil paint, over which, while 
still wet, I sprinkled bird gravel. When the 
paint dried, enough gravel adhered to make 
it pleasantly rough. [ used a dark color of 
paint because the birds were so attached to 
the earthen saucer, and I fancied they were 
not so timid about going in. 

That my dishes suited their needs was 
abundantly proved by the eagerness with 
which they all bathed. Though I provided 
two and sometimes three dishes, there was 
more trouble about precedence at the bath 
than about any other one thing in the room. 

An account of the bathing arrangement 
may be useful to persons who keep several 
birds. On the table, — was an —y 
folding cutting table perhaps two feet by 
three fn ny slecek twa dishes with a 
standing perch between them. A bird does 
not like to fly directly to the bath, nor does 
he wish to alight on a table. He always pre- 
fers a perch, where he may pause to consider. 
To make one that should be portable and at 
the same time firm, so as not to tip over, nor 
even shake when an impetuous bird bounced 
on to it, was my problem, and this is what I 
made and used for years: 

I took a tin box, perhaps three inches high 
and four inches in diameter. Through the 
top of the cover at each end I punched a 
pair of holes, each pair being separated about 
an inch. Then across the top, so that it 
came between the two holes of each pair, I 
laid a rather large perch, and fastened it 
securely by passing copper wire through 
the holes and over the perch and twisting it 
tight on the under side. To make the whole 
thing firm and steady, I filled the tin box 
with pebbles, and then put on the tight- 
fitting cover with its foot-long perch. Of 
course this was made very wet every day, 
and had to be carefully wiped dry. This 
contrivance was also useful in many places 
in the bird-room. When the birds were ac- 
customed to it, I could bring them to my 
desk or any table very easily by standing 
the familiar perch on it. 

Sometimes it is desirable to give a bird 
the benefit of the large bathing without 
letting him out of the cage; he may be new, 
or it may be that other birds disturb him. 
This can be done in either of two ways—the 
dish may be filled and placed on a table, 
then the bird’s tray removed, and while his 
cage is held close over the dish, the wire 
bottom carefully drawn out, and the cage 
instantly set down over the dish, This oper- 
ation cannot be safely performed with a bird 
liable to a panic, for he will be sure, in dash- 
ing about, to slip out of the cage while the 
wire bottom is half removed. If he sits 

uietly on an upper perch, it may be easily 
one. 

In case of a timid bird the second way 
is best; he must have a bathing annex. To 
arrange this, put an empty cage on the table, 
remove all the perches, and fasten the door 
wide open. Then set the bird’s own cage 
beside it, open his door wide, and place it 
against the open door of the bathing-cage 
so that he can go freely from one to the oth- 
er. Then thrust a perch through the bird’s 
cage and through the open doors, reaching 
to the bathing-dish. Then go away. 

If the bird will not pass from his cage into 
the other, you can easily induce him to do 
so by covering his own cage with a dark- 
colored cloth. Tuck it in closely-so that his 
apartment will be dark, and the mo | light 
will come from the open door. He will very 
soon go to the light. Once in the bathing- 
cage, ‘ft you keep well out of the way, the 
wildest bird cannot resist bathing. 

When he has finished, he looks at once for 
a perch, for the first instinct is to get up 
higher to dress his feathers. Then go quiet- 
ly to the table, and gently and aig A raw 
off the cover from his cage. The sight of 
the familiar perches will soon draw him 
home to plume himself, when you can a 
come up carefully, and remove him, and c 
his door. After getting accustomed to this 
routine, I have had birds that would come 
out and bathe on the open table with no cage 
over them, and return at once to their own 
cage. The secret of this is to have no perch 
near except those in his cage. At the mo- 
ment of leaving the bath, the bird’s one idea 
is to dry his feathers, and if habituated to re- 
turning to the cage for the purpose, will, in 
the majority of cases, I think, continue to do 


, 1 wish to upon 
bird-keepers sever to give a bird is bath en 


the gravel of his . Itis sure to be dam: 
, and aoeat musty and 4 


If these things are systematized, and a con- 
venient Lavage pares for keeping all the 
implements materials where they can be 
brought out and returned quickly, this will 
not be found much trouble, and it will add 
greatly to the comfort as well as the health 
of the captive. 


TRAILING SKIRTS. 


WONDER if there is ever a woman who 

is obliged to walk about in wet weather 
who in her secret heart does not rebel against 
the damp and mud-bedraggled skirts that she 
is forced to carry around with her. 

We have observed all sorts of odd designs 
and models for “ improved ’ garments. The 
idea and intention of most of these is excel- 
lent, but the result is not exactly successful. 
They are usually undeniably ugly, and the 
average woman will have nothing to do with 
them. But is there not something that we 
can do? What a glorious thing it would be 
if we would all look back for a little while 
to the days when our skirts reached only to 
our boot-tops, and remembering the freedom 
and ease of movement then possible, and how 

risoned and confined we felt in our first 
ioe frocks, would cease racking our brains 
and straining our fancies in devising long, 
hideous, a oe **trouserettes” or ‘‘ divided 
skirts,” simply sit down instead, cut off a few 
superfluous inches from the bottom of our 
skirts, put on a pair of leggings or high 
boots, and be happy. 

If our modern dress reformers were wise 
in their generation, they would make a friend 
and ally of Dame Fashion. She is an ad- 
versary not to be despised, and they should 
propitiate her in every possible and reason- 
able way. There are many useful lessons 
that they might learn of her as to the man- 
ner in which it is possible to bring about 
successfully any contemplated change in 
dress. One of the most important of these 
lessons is that of the way in which she 

radually familiarizes the eyes of her fol- 
owers with her various extremes, instead of 
trying to force them upon her votaries at 
once, and in their entirety. Why cannot we 
get short skirts in that wat 

Some years ago Lady Florence Dixie pro- 
posed a costume desirable, not only on ac- 
count of its comfort and grace and pictu- 
resque beauty, which are among its possibili- 
ties, but because it is so easily attainable; the 
battle in its favor is already half won, and, 
quite recently, Miss Mary F. Seymour has 
been advocating a very similar style of 
dress. The principal feature of both of 
these reform gowns is the short skirt. Lady 
Florence Dixie’s ideal dress consists of a 
flannel shirt, knickerbockers, kilt, and loose 
jacket; the skirt of Miss Seymour’s is plain 
or kilted, as one prefers, and the waist is 
made in any style that is comfortable and be- 
coming, and is supplied with plenty of pock- 
ets; with both, long leggings are to be worn. 
Already such a costume is worn as a mountain 
dress and by many women who fish or hunt, 
and a few bolder spirits are trying to bring 
it into the cities as a rainy-day dress all the 
year round. The boating dress, the bathing 
dress, the tennis dress, the bicycle dress, the 
gymnasium dress are all departures from the 
everyday standard in this direction. All 
practical and accepted efforts toward the free- 
dom to be obtained by the wearing of less 
hampering garments seem to tend this way. 
The shirt waist and the loose jacket, in the 
form of a serge or flannel blazer, are already 
“good form” for a street or travelling gown, 
although the short skirts that accompany 
them in the country have not yet ventured 
into town. Comfort can be without 
sacrificing either modesty or graee. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inquinen.—Mesers. LY & Brothers do not fur- 
nish cut-paper patterns. The pattern-sheet diagrams 
may be easily traced ont by means of the copying- 
wheel, and every lady may thus accurately cut pat- 
terns of the gowns and wraps she selects. Full and 
explicit directions for eens altering Bazar pat- 
terns were given in Vol. XXIV., No. 16. 

E. G.—There is no objection to the gentleman walk- 
ing home with her if his society is agreeable. 

f. A. 8.—In regard to the Russian b!ouse pattern in 
No. 12, lay the fronts one upon the other, even at the 
shoulder and armhole, and fold the edge of the right 
front to meet that of the left, to find the middle of 
front of the blo which is on the right front mid- 
way between 23 2%. The middie of front of collar 
is also half-way between 28 and 29. The edges of 

t and left fronts just meet. A lap-under must be 
allowed for on the left front when cutting, or a false 
lap joined on; only the point of the collar me over. 
Gather the right front from 28 to 29, leave both fronts 

in from 28 to 25, gather the back from 25 to 27, and 

in to the collar with corresponding figures meeting. 

.—Turned-over linen collars and cuffs are worn 

with tailor gowns. Narrow folds or box-pleating of 

chiffon are worn in the neck of dresses, with wider 

pleating in the sleeves. Have cheese-cloth dresses— 

pink, yellow, and blne—for yonr drill, made with 
jon 


imply. 
">. &.—The round waist is fitted in the case you men- 
tion with the usual seams and one dart. The it be- 
aS Be OS 0 

t it on separately is found plan. 
The revers stop at the top of the bust. The jacket 


» with both your dresses. 


“Par axp Forry.”—A rough-eurfaced blne 
Sir 'iipe or mote les canoe ah 
n or a ny Sura 
church dress, with a nk and Se datted la 


of fashion. 


A. B. C. D.—Make the graduation dress with high 
neck gathered only at the waist line, hooked in the 
back, with large sleeves puffed at the top, and a bell 
ékirt trimmed with one or two warrow ruffles at foot. 
Put a deep drooping ruffle of the material around the 
neck and on the w Add gathered bretelles, if you 
like. Lay the material for the sash in four or five 
wide folds across the front, tapering narrower to the 
back, and tied there in two upright loops, one droop- 
ing loop, and two long ends. 

raper.—Make a jacket waist of your black crépon, 
with a gathered blouse vest of green or of black fou- 
lard. ne the bell skirt with foulard to match. Pat 
an aigrette of green leaves a black toque. 

An OL» Sunsorinen.—The Watteau pleat is a double 
box pleat folded in the garment, whether in a jacket 
or a skirt. We have not the designs you mention. 

Lorerta 8.—Get deeply crinkled white crépon for a 
graduating dress. Make with high round waist fasten- 
ed in the back, with yoke and bertha of white guipure 
Jace, full long sleeves with unlined guipure cuffs, and 
white satin ribbon girdle. Have a bel! skirt with two 
ruffles of satin ribbon, or one of lace at the foot. Wear 
white undressed kid gloves, slippers of the same kid, 
and white silk stockin An evening dress of pink 
“or with bretelles of chiffon will be pretty for you. 

. G.—April and June are the popular months for 
weddings, but there are also many in May, though su- 
perstition was formerly against it. The groom at a 
morning wedding wears a black frock-coat, black vest, 
and striped trousers. He changes to u travelling suit 
of Cheviot just before starting on the journey. 

Puzzixp Sunsontsen —The newest fancy is for bride- 
maids to walk in church in the di d i 
first one bridemaid, then two, then a fou rth alone—fol- 
lowed by the bride with her father. One or two little 
girls sometimes precede the bride. 

Constant Reaper.—The bell skirt with bias back 
seam is used for cotton dresses. It is gathered at top 
without darts in front or pleats at back, and is trimm 
with one or two ruffles. 

Mas, T. E. D.—Sample No.1 is newer than No. 2 
Seven or eight yords will be needed. Get crépon like 
sample No. 3 for a dinner gown. Have the first made 
with a jacket waist opening on a vest of black crépe 
de Chine. Large sleeves and a slightly draped bell 
skirt should be trimmed with bias folds of the ma- 
terial. The crépon dress should have a coat back fall 
below the waist line, and round waist frout, with bre- 
telles of the crépon. a is seldom worn longer 
than two years. Short veils are now worn, and are 
mostly of silk muslin instead of nuns’ veiling. Wear 
bias folds of silk muslin in the neck of the dress, with 
ruffles of the same in the wrists. Keep hon gloves on 
atatea, The gentleman precedes the lady, und finds 
her aseat. Do not attempt to reduce your flesh with- 
out consulting a physician. 

Biossom.—The biue travelling suit you suggest is in 

xd tuste. Have a black or blue chip toque, or sailor 
at, or a higher — hat. Girls of seventeen wear 
tweir hair in a low looped braid in the back with slight 
curled locks on the forehead. Out-of-door exercise 
may give you better color. Advise your friend not to 
attempt to blacken her eyelashes. 

n.—The prettiest gingham waists are very sim- 
ply made with the only seams under the arms and on 
the shoulders. ‘They are shirred around the neck on 
a cambric lining, and their fulness is drawn down to 
be shirred around the waist. The end of the waist 
passes inside the bell skirt, and a belt ribbon of satin 
with a chou in front and back, is basted to the top of 
the skirt. Other gingham waists have a yoke of em- 
broidery with or without a bertha of embroidery, and 
still others have bretelles of embroidery. The Russian 
blouse in various designs is also much used for cotton 

resscs. 








Monrteeat.—A spring woollen dress for travelling, a 
serge dress for sight-seeing, and an India silk for occa- 
sional wear, will be useful to you on your May visit. 
A cape of seal-skin or other fur may be necessary for 
cool weather, 

An Apminer —Add a band of the black material of 
your reefer, or else of repped silk, and edge it at top 
and bottom with Hercules braid. 

A. C.—Your silk is in excellent style, but as you 
have only three breadths for the skirt, you cannot ase it 
advantageously this season. 

C.—Use your “ fiouncing forty-five inches deep” 
for a skirt three yards wide, with the only seam one 
sloping down the back. Curve the top deeply, and 
gather it instead of taking in darts. Use the embroid« 
ery for a corselet, with plain black material gathered 
above to an embroidered coller, and also have embroid-« 
ery on the lower close sleeves with a broad puff of 
plain black at the top. 

M. F. G.—A Henrietta cloth dress for a lady of eight 
years should have a basque of even length all ewannd, 
aud a skirt three yards wide with most of the fulness 
pleated toward the back. Some silk cord gimp will 
serve as trimming. For a girl’s white wash cress, get 
soft mull and make a high waist with drooping frill 
around the neck, a sash of the mull, large sleeves, and 
a gathered skirt simply hemmed. 

G. B.—A chip bonnet trimmed with black mousse- 
line de soie is suitable for a widow when leaving off 
crape. A round turban or a pointed Alpine hat of 
biack straw banded with gros grain ribbon is an ap- 
propriate travelling hat. 

Goprn-nop.—We have no personal knowledge of 
the article you mention. 

Guaor.—Get a gray crépon or cloth jacket to wear 
‘or a hat have a low straw 
or chip turban with violets clustered along the left 
side, and a torsade of satin ribbon with loops on the 
left side. Point d’esprit lace with email dots is worn 
on white wash dresses for light mourning. 

. B.—A puttern of a shirt waist suit appeared 
in No. 22 of Vol. XXIV.; shirt waists were given in 
No, 2%; and two other blazer jackets in Nos. 46 and 88 
of the same volume. 

E. H. A.—A pattern of an open jacket to wear with 
‘a blonse was given in Vol. XXIV_, No. 46, and another 
in No. %, 

Daess Rerorm.—The Bay State Corset Company, 
Springfield, M 1 , make the waist referred to, 
and can probably inform you where to purchase it. 

“Pereriexity No, 2."—Grenadine is preferred to 
lace. Make the skirt five inches longer in the back 
than in front. Black moiré with colored satin stripes 
is very fashionable. Twelve to fifteen yards with 
guipure lace trimming will be sufficient. The gray 
gioriosa is suitable for travelling, made with a jacket 
waist, blue or black surah bionse front, and bell skirt, 
with satin ribbon collar, wristbands, and belt. Use 
darker moiré and écra Jace on your light wool dress. 

C, A. P.—Give a reception or a tea, and let your 
— pat your to poor friends. A dinner 

a very way of announcing an en, t. 

H. 8. J.—Your cards should be sent to Mr and Mra. 





have strained relations 
Maver R.—Send your gift to the bride. 


Gwenpo.ine.—Certainly, send to the “at 
home” if you cannot attend. One of your own and 
two of your husband's. 

Anxiovs Daveutxr.—The form you send is entirely 
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‘ig. 2—Crocuxsr Ixsertion ror Vexaxpa Cvsmton, Fre, 1.—Fou. Size 
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Fig. 3.—Derau. or Exunomenry ror Tea Cioran, Fre. 1.—Four Sie 
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Fig. 1.—Venanpa Cusntow.—(See Fig. 2.) 
For embroidery design and description see pattern-sheet Supplement, No, XIL, Fig. 57. 
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Fig. 6.—Feiner ror Tea Crora, Fia. 1.—Repvorn, 
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Fig. 7.—Woruise Parraan vor Tea Croru, Fre 8.—(Key to Types: S Bronze Brown; ® Red; ® Navy Bine; © Flax Gray. 





APRIL 16, 1892. 


DOGS FOR LADIES. 


T= are said to be some women in the 

world who do not care for children, but all 
commentators who have alleged this to be a fact 
have said that it was unnatural. There are also 
some women in the world who have no affection 
for dogs. I would by no means charge that such 
a lack of affection indicated unnaturalness in a 
degree at all akin to that which prevented a fond- 
ness for children, but I do hold that instances of 
a dislike for dogs in women are so rare as to be 
quite remarkable; and I go even further in a be- 
lief that whenever a woman is found who dis- 
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it is wise to select from an intelligent and tractable 

. Good manners are absolutely necessary 
in the house. And some dogs have less odor 
than others. The pug, indeed, is said never to 
offend in this way, and I have heard his popu- 
larity so accounted for. But no short-haired dog 
decently groomed is likely to be objectionable. 
A little attention and positiveness will train any 
dog to behave with decency in the house. But 
there is one dog which seems to know all these 
things by instinct. That is the fox-terrier. He 
is the most gentlemanlike little fellow that ever 
barked. In his habits he is so cleanly that he is 








worthy of the study and emulation of many who 
boast that they are men. Besides this, he is of 
undaunted courage. Nothing, however appalling, 
frightens him, and he will go cheerfully into the 
fray when necessary, though certain death be in- 
evitable. Yet he is not quarrelsome. He would 
rather play than fight; but once being in, he al- 
ways gives a good account of himself. And then 
he is very ry and extremely graceful, and his 
loyalty and affection are beyond reproach. For 
these reasons I believe that the fox-terrier is the 
most suitable of all dogs for a lady to keep, 
whether she live in the country or in town. 

The larger dogs—the mastiff, the St. Bernard, 
the deer-hound,and the Newfoundland—so long 
as the owner lives in the country, are very proper 
dogs foralady. In town these are all impossible, ' 
though, unfortunately for the dogs, there are k 
many ladies who persist in keeping them in the 
narrow quarters of a city house and yard. In 
town only small dogs should be kept. The pug 
seems to please, and the toy dogs, such as the 
Skye terrier and the shivering black and tan, find 


likes dogs, that woman’s education has been 
neglected, and her natural instincts perverted. 
Among the lower animals, none approaches the 
dog in faithfulness and docility, and once bound 
to his owner by loving ties, he can be depended 
on to defend her in all circumstances. Others 
may prove false or fickle, the dog will be true. 
And when a woman once gives her favor to a dog, 
her faithfulness is just as faultless. Indeed, I 
have been told by men who have assisted in the 
management of the bench show for dogs, that 
have been so much in vogue during the past ten 
years, that women’s fondness for their dogs often 
makes it most embarrassing for the judges who 
have to pass upon rings in which a woman has 
an entry. To pass over the points of a woman's 
dog and award a prize to a competitor is often 
looked upon by the lady exhibitor—if I may be 
pardoned the expression—as a personal reflection 
upon herself. Her dog and she, so far as the show 
is concerned, are one, and a judge who has pass- 
ed adversely upon a dog who has the privilege of 
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Fig.1.—Bopice, wrrnout Sipe Fors, ror TarLor Gown.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
For pattern and description see pattern-sheet Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 12-15. 


belonging to such an owner sometimes has 
a very uncomfortable five minutes when he 
has finished his work, steps from the ring, 
and is only a man again. 

Few men reward their canine friends with 
any such feeling asthis. They like a dog be- 
cause he is good of his kind, and they envy 
the man who hasa better one. The 
personal feeling does not enter into 
the friendship with anything like the 
same intensity as it does with wo- 
men. Taking this fact into consid- 
eration, | have always thought that 
when a woman gave her affection to 
an unworthy or an unsuitable dog, 
that it was more than half wasted. 
And what dog is unworthy and 
what unsuitable? Any cur or mon- 
grel is unworthy, and any dog not 
fitted to live where its owner lives 
is unsuitable. The reasons for say- 
ing this are very plain. A dog of 
a mixed breed—that is, a mongrel— 
< is very apt to develop the bad traits 
Fig. 2.—Back or Bopice, of both families from which he 

Fic. 1 comes. I do not pretend to know 
why this is so, but it is a fact well 
established by the experience of 

those who have given the breeding of dogs much care, thought, 
and atiention. For instance, take the mastiff and the Newfound- 
land. Both of these are kind and gentle, with the instinct to 
give protection to both life and property. A cross between the 
two produces a savage and treacherous beast that can never be de- 
pended upon, and one which will often even go so far as to bite 
children. The pure-bred blood-hound, at once the gentlest, most 
affectionate, most harmless, and most maligned of all the canine 
race, when crossed with another 
breed produces those savage beasts 
of which we so frequently read as 
attacking men and women and chil- 
dren. These mongrels are called 
** blood-hounds,” and hence the dis- 
repute of the noble dog, whose dig- 
nity and affectionateness win the 
lasting regard of all those who have 
the chance to know the purely bred 
animal. The cur of unknown breed- 
ing is apt to have all the vices of 
the mongrel, besides diseases which 
infect other and valuable dogs. I 
venture to say that if there were no 
wandering curs in the land, hydro- 
phobia would be even more scarce 
than itis. Such dogs are therefore 
unworthy of a woman’s regard. 
The kind of purely bred dog a 
woman should keep must be regu- 
lated by her fancy and by her op- 
portunities for giving her dog a 
proper place in which to live—that 
is, her place of residence. In the 
country there is not a great need of 
choice, for there is space to run, and 
a dog, however large, can be kept in 
a health and be made happy. 
tven the despised bull-dog is a 
faithful fellow, and will be found 
to reward the attention and affection 
of any one. But I do not recom. 
mend him; others probably are bet- 
If a dog is to have the run of 
the house, and most dogs belonging 
to ladies enjoy such a privilege, then 
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Fig. 1.—ULsTerR For Girt FROM 10 To 12 YEARS 
oLp.—[See Fig. 2, Page 312.] ter. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Grru rrom 12 To 14 Years 
OLD.—([See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 


For pattern and description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 
4 No. VILI., Figs. 38-45. 
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No. VIL, Figs. 29-37. 


Fig. 2.—Back or GIR_’s 
Dress, Fie. 1 
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favor with many women in the same way 


dolls 


that coutinue to please even after 
childhood has passed. Of these 1 know very 
little, and care less. They have no more 
of the noble qualities which made Baron 


Cuvier say of the domestic dog that he was 

“the completest, the most singular, and the 
most useful conquest ever made by man,” 
than Tom Thumb, when, 
and bent head, he paced slowly across the 
platform had of the spirit of the great Na 
poleon, whom in miuiature the dwarf im 
personated If a lady gives her affection to 
a dog should by all means have a real 
dog; but she should remember that big dogs 
should be kept only in the country, and only 
little dogs in town, but that the fox-terrier 
will make himself happy and interesting in 
both places, and wherever he is given even 
half a chance Jno. GILMER SPEED 


sh 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


Frevxcn Roits ror Tea.—Work a quarter of a 


pound of butter into two pounds of sifted flour 
until it ike grated bread; put to it two beaten 
eggs, two table-spoons of baker's yeast, a little 
sailt,as much warm milk as will make a soft 


dough; stre 


cloth set 


v flour 


1 a warm place to 1 


over it; cover With a warm 


tse for two hours 4 
hands in flour 


then dip your and make in small 


rolls an inch thick and the length of.a finger 
Place in buttered pans, slightly separate the rolls, 
and allow to rise untal they begin to crack, when 
they must De placed im a not oven, and allowed 
to bake for twenty minutes. Five minutes be 
fore they are done, wet over with sweet milk 
quickly, and close the oven till done, 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used fer_over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children widlle teething, with perfect 
success. It aoothes the otilid, softens the gums, allays 
all pai ires wind colic, and is the beet remedy for 
diarrhen. Sold-Sy druggists in every part of the 
world I wetily-five cents a bottle,—{ Ade 


2] 





GOOD COOKING 


Is one of the chief blessings « To al- 


f every home 


ways insure g roll ¢ cnet irda, pudding», sauces, etc., use 
Gail Borden “ Ea * Brand Condensed Milk. Direx 

tions on the labe Sold by your grocer and drug- 
gist.—[{Adv.) 


osuetrio Boar 
f the hands 


Coanris’s Benzor 
dryness and roughness 


Prevents all! 
Ado.) 
Boanerr’s Fiavonine 


Exrsacts are invariably ac 
knowledged the purest 


und the best.—[{ Ade, 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


‘Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 






its 


used 


are It has 
more than three +e the strength of 
with Starch, 
is therefore 


preparation. 


Arrowroot 
far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


; 
mixou 
or Sugar, and 


Cocoa 


a cup. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Simpson, Crawtord & Simpson, 


Importers and Retailers of Staple and Fancy 
DRY GOODS 
6th Ave., 19th to 20th St., N.Y. 


65 DEPARTMENTS, 
Covering 50,000 Square Fert of Space, 
And presenting in their entirety 


An ute of Attractions Unsurpassed 


House 


Aggres 
by any Retail Dry-Goods 


in America 


Everything new and novel in Cloaks, Suits, 
Travelling Garments, Trimmed Millinery, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Lingerie, et 

Sole owners of the celebrated J UDIC 
CORSE T—the most Perfect Fitting Corset 
in the world. In models to suit all figures. 

Mail orders promptly attended to, 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 
Gth Ave., 19th to 20th St., N. ¥. 


with folded arms | 











HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Insures 


Perfection 


N EVERY Re- 
ceipt that calls for 
baking powder, 
use the “Royal.” 
Better results will 


be obtained because it is 


the purest. 


It will make 


the food lighter, sweeter, 
of finer flavor, more di- 
gestible and wholesome. 
It is always reliable and 
uniform in its work. 


‘I regard the Royal Baking Pow- 


der as 


the best manufactured. Since 


its introduction into my kitchen I 
have used no other. 











‘*MARION HARLAND.” 





x *Rusifoam 


CLEANSES, 
PRESERVES, 
BEAUTIFIES 


THE 


TEETH. 


A Perrect Liquip 
DENTIFRICE. 


price 25 cents. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal . 


For sale by all Drug 
unable to procure this 


cents in stamps 





m9 


of Shandon Bel 


Is Soap. 





PAT. , BEC. 30, ‘go 
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Beane? 
Giticura 


UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP 
whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted 






I 


pimply, blotchy, or copper-cuolored, with loss of hair, 
either simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 


are speedily, permanently, economically, and infallibly 
cured by the Cortouna iieenenn, consisting of Cori- 
ovna, the great Skin Cure, Cormocn, Soar, an ex- 

nivite Skin Parifler and Beantifier, and Curroura 
ixeovnwt, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Ilumor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians and all other remedies fall. Coriounsa Keumpixe 
are the only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and 
daily effect more great cures of blood and skin dis- 
eases than all other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouns, 50c; Sear, 
@c.; Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Purren Dave 
any Curmtiwat Corroration, Boston, Mase. 

Send for ** How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily -@s 
ee skin prevented by Curiovua Soar. “sa 





Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
fa matiem relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curiouma Awtt-Pauws Prasren. We. 


Haviland China 
at First Hands. 





Ewer. 
| French China Toilet Ware is always pure, clean, and 
sweet, and gives the best satisfaction in long use. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 


218 Fifth Ave., cor. 26th St., New York. 
Down-town Store, 14 BARCLAY ST. ~ 










Always eee i the stamp 
HERMSDORF 
on Black Stockings, Socks 
and Gloves. This is the 
only guarantee of a 
PERPECT FAST BLACK, 





_ BOYS’ CAMP. 


Sth Season, July and August, 1892. Natural His- 
tory Camp, Wigwam Hill, Lake Quinsigamond, Wor- 
cester, Mase. Inetraction and Recreation. Athletics, 
Military Drill, Swimming, Rowing, Woodcraft, Natu- 
ral History, ete. For descriptive cirenlar, address 


Dr. W. H. RAYMENTON, Worcester, Mass. 


| LAWN TENNIS 


Rules of the Came Free. 
Srcciar Discount ro C.ves. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


da trial, Rood’s M ‘Beale, the 
0: lar Lacie Tailoring diaaic clilustrated gir 
cular free. Hood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, LIL 















lowing prices, postpaid : 


4 
“g « =i “ 
“¢ * 15.00 “ 


Please this M 


VER GO,OO0O0O SOLD. 


PARAGOK PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you a fol- 


No. 5 holds oo in silver.. 


Morocco, Ca’f. . 

$ .0 $ .% 

1% 1.00 

« 0 1. 
“ 1.25 1.75 











Sole Manef’r, JAMES 8. TOPHAM,1231 Penn®a Ave., N.W., 


ashington, D.C. PAT. DEC. 30, 'g0 




















Children Cry for = Castoria. 





VOLUME XXV., NO. 16. 








Absolu and harmless. Pu pee) boxes 
with Paten Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 250. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists, 

Sold by all Dealers 

Nitdrede De. We LON: Oo Statcs' Eat, ROS 








For gocts. 


This heavy Nainsook short dress—yoke has six groups of 
fine tucks, with hemstitching between—front and back 
alike—Neck and sleeves finished with fine embroidered 
edge—Skirt has deep hemstitched hem—Sizes one and 
two years. 


Sent by mail, postage pail 8 cents extra. can be 
returned and money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Our Catalogue of Babies’ wear, and 
full descriptions of the latest styles for 
Boys and Girls of ali ages, furnished 
upon application. 


BEST&CO 


Liliputian Bazaar. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





I. 
The Kansas Conflict. By Ex-Gov. Cuan.es 
Rosixsox. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Il. 
Concerning All of Us. By Tuomas Wenr- 


worrn Hieeixsox. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. 
iil. 


Van Bibber and Others. Stories. By Ricnarp 
Harvine Davis. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 

IV. 


The House Comfortable. By Aones Bauer 
Orussex. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


v. 


A Capillary Crime, and Other Stories. By 
F.D. Miter. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


VL 
Tales of a Time and Place. By Grace Kine. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Vil. 
ag s Pocket Cyclo 
mt nowing, Things Di 
ber, and Tables of Reference. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


dia of Things 
cult to Remem- 
Square 16mo, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by ali booksellers, or 





will be sent by the ra, epaid, to an 
part of the United Canal, oF Hexic, on ot 
of Harper's Catatoour will be any 


address on receipt of Ten cents in stamps. 























APRIL 16, 1892, 


Better than Whalebone. 


Whalebone was never so poor, 
searce and costly as at present. 
The same is true of French horn. 
Coraline is better than either as a 
stiffener for dresses and corsets. 

Leading dressmakers use Dr. 
Warner’s Coraline Dress Stay for 
their best work, as it is more flex- 
ible and durable than whalebone, 
and does not break or become bent 
and distorted with use. 

Coraline is not an experiment, 
but it has stood the test of twelve 
years’ experience in over twenty 
million corsets and dresses. 

Sold in yard lengths the same 
as whalebone, and also in short 
lengths, cloth covered. 

Samples for one dress sent to any 
dressmaker free on application. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, New York, 


Noune) 
Constable iho 


LYONS Sites. 
Special attention is invited to recent importations. 
TAFFETAS BRAVE, OUIBRE, GLACE, 

MOIRE ANTIQUE 
Raye, Glace, Cameleon, and Faconne. 
WHITE SATIN AND VELOUTINE 
FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 
STRIPED TAFFETAS 
FOR BRIDESMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


SILK AND WOOL FABRICS. 


ONDINE, 
Veloutine, Bengaline, 
lain, Glace, and Barre. 
GRENADINE AND GAUZE TISSUES, 
aye, Moire, Faconne, 
Crepe de Chine. 











Broadway KH 19th st. 


C4 
NEW YORK CITY. 





a Cloth. 
ALL MOTHERS Siocis use. 


Sold by all leading Dry-Goods dealers. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE TO 


EXCELSIOR ng Sage 4 hz 
Cor. Laight and Varick Sts., Y. City. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 


J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Charch St. + Ne y. Boston. 


TH EH HUMA for N (or HAT iR 
it EH Off, Turns Gre nN. a seer ° 
4 Prof. HARLEY PAR ER, F.R.A 
P. Lowe & Co., 1018 Arch St. Phileas Pa. 
Athenaeum. 








os “very one should read this little book.” "—A 
EMBROIDERY SILK in hanks 
of yard len “my ASSORTED rg 
aste Not phe 15e. per package, 2 
am i 5 for 50e.5 1 gi “Aires 


. INGALLs, Lynn, 


GRANULA 


A most nutritious and Soodeny 
ad-nted to the needs of valid an ied chil children. Hf 


Box, postpaid, 86c. Pamphlet 
GRANULA Co. co., Dansville, N. ¥. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
Genuine Thomson’s 
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Glove-Fitting. 


A Perfect-Fitting Corset. 


**I would rather fit a dress over a GLOVE- 
FITTING Corset than any other,” said the 
dressmaker-in-chief of one of our largest dry 
goods establishments. So would all good dress- 
makers : They are very often blamed for a poor 
fit, when the — is that the customer does 
not wear the r corsets to insure a good one, 

GLOVE- 1 TING Corsets not only pro- 
duce this result, but comfort and grace as well. 
These goods are justly renowned all over the 
world, and can be seen and purchased at all 
leading dry-goods establishments. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


WE WARRANT 
“GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS.” 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., Manufacturers, 
New York and Chicago. 


RIDLEYS 


FASHION CATALOGUE 
AND PRICE-LIST 


FOR 
SPRING AND SUMMER, 1892, 


Contains 436 pages, over 
5000 new Hllustrations. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 





On receipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114-321 Grand 8t., N.Y. 


1784 1892. IN EVERY 
VARIETY. 


LADIES, 


USE 


The Best! 


WHETHER 


Batton-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Seld by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


















FRENCH CHALLIES. 


SALE OF SUMMER GOODS. 


We have made large addi- 
tions to our stock of French 
Challies, an importation of 
newest Paris designs—spe- 
cially ordered by cable—be- 
ing just received. 

Challies with Lilac clus- 
ters, Corn- flowers, Crocus, 
Moss-roses, and other floral 
patterns. 

Challies in Wave stripes, 
Bird's-eye dots, Eagie’s- 
claw, and Filbert designs. 

Novelty Challies, with bor- 
ders for flouncing ; very de- 
sirable. 

Plain colored Challies, 45 
cents per yard, 

All-wool Navy Serge, 50 
cents per yard, 

Fancy Striped Albatross, 
65 cents per yard, 

Blue and Gold Canvas, 
75 cents per yard. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Ii1th St., 
New York, 


SILKS 
and SILK Goods 
Catalogue Free. 


The finest and most complete catalogue 
of Silks and Silk Goods in the world is 
that published by the large exclusive 
Silk House of Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
Chicago. It now takes an edition of 
many hundred thousand copies to sup- 
ply the demand for this very desirable 
book. The Spring edition con- 
tains over 200 illustrations with com- 
plete descriptive price list of all kinds 
of Dress Silks, Silk Waists, Silk 
Skirts, Silk Laces, Silk Parasols, Silk 
Veilings, Silk Ribbons, Silk gauze Fans, 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Silk Hosiery, etc., 
at our well known lowest prices. 


Write to-day for catalogue. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS.. 
111 State St. Cuicaco, Itt. 


Upholstery 
Fabrics. Spring of 92. 


BROCADES, SATIN, and CHINTZ 
DAMASKS for Wall, Window, and 
Door Hangings. 

New FRENCH BROCADES for Furni- 
ture Coverings. 

Select CRETONNES and extensive lines 
of MUSLIN and LACE CURTAINS 
for SUMMER use. 

The OLDHAM MILLS soft Drapery 
Silks (both plain and figured) in the 
latest high-art shades, 

Complete variety of fuogpennive stuffs 
in new effects for angings and 
Furniture Coverings. 

Samples, Drawing, and Esti Hi 

Mail orders receive prompt and careful ounieion 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
New York. 


GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


























The Braid that is known the world around. 





PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-AND-WOOL CARMELITE 
is a light, sheer, crisp dress material, with a soft silky Instre. It combines well with lace, and makes a 


meres dainty dress for street or house. 


Beery yom — is fo pansagtocd to be perfectly 


satisfactory to the wea: 


Dress Goods are all stamped every five ame ye on the under ‘ide oft the selvedge, with 


<= phe name (B. Priest 


& Co.). Unless 80 stamped t 


are not gen 
are for sale by the principal dealers throuvhout the Unit Sta or in > lew York City by 


Stern tan Cn Lord & Taylor, B. Altman & Co., Le Boutillier Bros., of 14th St., E- 





. Denning & Co., and others. 


323 
All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


NEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 
THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OldBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


trave * Od Bleach ”? MARK 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 








Registered Trademark. 


HOUSEREE PING LINENS. 


Have been our specialty for nearly 
forty years, and there is no desirable 
Linen article or fabric which may not 
be found in our stock. 

Catalogue on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
THE LINEN STORE, 
64 West 23d Street, New York, 








superior to all others. 
pe-fastened Buttons. Gusb-ctge Button Holes — 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup- 
porter. Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 
Gives Satisfaction, ieee 
GooD 2783.’ 


FERRIS BROS. 34 ai eaan een. 
MARSHALL Fi FIELD & CO & CO.. Chicago, lila, 


Custeets Dress Reform Corset Waist. 


Gains Popular- 
itv Every Day. 

Made in Two 
Grades, of Best 
io. Material. 

7 Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States. 





Patented, April, 2%, 
1889, Oct. £1, 1890. 
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“HAROLD 18 VERY INDIGNANT WITH You, } 
“NOTHING THAT I KNOW OF —-EXCEPT THAT WHEN HE TOLD ME LAST NIGHT HE NEVER FISHED FOR COMPLIMENTS, 


A POSSIBLE CAUSE 
WHAT HAVE YOU DONE TO HIM?" 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


I TOLD HIM HE WAS WISE, BECAUSE HE DIDN'T HAVE THE RIGHT KIND OF BAIT.” 
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A BUZZ AT THE BUMBLES’. 





Me Bomece. “ Ab! how lovely the air is this ing! Mrs. Bumble, there 
is no time like the ‘Jahn. is all joy, al) sweetness. 
Mes. Bomere. ele it It is so beautiful out that I think 1") 
do a little shoppin this morn—”’ 
Mx. Bumaue. * there you go! Sad epants brats toSe happy than you open 
the gates of Paradise and let “thee serpent ot peapeing cates 
ns. Bowece. “ He crawls over the va oo. 1. bid. the epee of pecoute. 
iM I can't wear -clothing through the the children are 
m nD rags. : 
a Deusen. “The same old plea. Those childrem have three suits where I 
had one.” : 
Mus. Bu “But there are three children, er, 


Me Bump. “ t's a regular woman's 7 Ae it 
is very smart. Bat M4 tell plea Bumble, eng ea ocr my 
father's old clothes 

a Boece. “* ery well. If you desire me to, I will cut up your brown snit 


Nn. Buave. “Why, what do you take me for? My brown suit and the one 
I have on are the whole extent of my wardrobe. You must be crazy!’ 

Mus. Bomere. “It was your suggestion, John. You said your father's clothes 
were cut down for , and at simply took the hint.” 

Me. Bomewe “ yes, that’s you all over. Biame it on me. Wouldn't you 
like to take my far cap and cut it down to make a seal-ekin sack for yourself ? 
Or my overcoat to make a Fam cover? Or my old rubber boots to make a 
water-proof = for the housemaid? You women are always cutting down 
else—except expenses. 
penses to fit an Gees Tit oartent. * 

Mus. Bomere. “* Well, I'm very sorry, Jobn, but we all need clothes, and we 
must have them, now that the 

Mn. Bumere. “Oh, hang oueat } It’s a beastly season, anyhow. Here's ten 
doll—" 

Mus. Bumece. “I don't wantit,John. I've saved eae to poagly ow our hey = a 

Ma. Bumere. “Suved! sa-aved enough? Well, I declare! 
scraping and scraping all this month to pay you your allowance, and — Iaed find 

ou a mill— But never mind—never mind. Yon irritate me beyond endurance, 

ut I'll show you an example of patient suffering. I won't say a word more— 
and—er—Mary, you might get me a red silk necktie while you are about it; and 
—I say—lend me twenty dollars, will you? I haven't a cigar or a bottle of ‘wine 
left in the house.” 





You'd never cut down ex- 


— —_— 


“Well, U ae Si, you are a prophet; tell me what is the weather prospect for 
to-morrow 

“Ye'll “Aa ter excuse me ter-day ; sir, I'm too busy to tell ye. Call around day 
after to-morrow, and I'll give you ali the information you want about to-morrow 


———_————- 


“You gave Hicks a receipt for his bill in fall. Did he pay you, Snip?” 

“Oh no, sir,” replied the tailor; “but he gave me #0 many novel excuses for 
not pa paying that I have staved off my own creditors, and I thought he ought to be 
rewa 

Finst Puriantunorist. “What have you been doing for the past five or six 
years? 

Seoonp Puttawturorist. “I have been collecting money to assist poor negroes 
to emigrate to Liberia What have you been doing ?” 

Finst Puwantusxorist. “ I've been collecting money to assist them back again.” 


—_—oe—— 


“1 suppose you two young people would as lief I'd retire,” said Scadda, face- 
tiously, after Mr. Kiseam came into the parlor. 

* Well, papa,” replied Sue, “‘ you know when you were talking politics awhile 
ago, you sald you were opposed to a third party yourself.” 
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MET HIS MATCH. 
‘A vagrant and striker,” Policeman © ©°™¢ slong, sir, come on,” the officer «tm match for a thin-legged beggar like “ ey | ary hee “Thad « 4 striking affair that has ended in smoke.” 
‘ thought, emcee * the taper you.” He's much too light-headed to wander 42d, X—— went off too in great glee at his 
A follow that plenty of rain hath wrought. = * ‘plied’ se taper re- and the officer's club beat a merry tattoo. os tee” joke. . 


CHOLLY (solilequizing). “1 WONDER WHAT THAT FELLOW MEANT 
WHEN HE 6AID HE WOULD NOT CALL ME AN ASS, BUT WOULD AD- 


VISE ME TO CONSULT A VETERINARY T” 








DUETS. 

“Do you and Miss 
Re som still play du- 
ets 

* Nope we gave 
them up. Our hands 
always got so mixed 
up that her mother ob- 
jected.” 

— 

“T tell you,” said the 
tiger, “I'm a daisy.” 

“Ah, bat look at 
me,” said the lion, “I'm 
a dandy.” 

“Yes; but daisies 
are more popular than 
dandelions,” retorted 
the tiger. 

Aumnsihelj pees 

ba Stay home and pla 
with me, ,” sal 
jana. 

“T can't. I've got 
to go down town and 
make bread and butter 
for Ss and mamma,” 
replied a. 

Why ¢ jon't you do 
like Mary Ann, and 
make the bread in the 
kitchen?” asked Jim- 
mieboy. 

SS 

Mes. Warte (calling 
on an old servant): “80 
your hushand is dead, 

argaret 7?” 


Maroaret (vigorous- 


his grave these many 
years.” 
———$—>——_—__ 
“That's an angel of 
a house!” said she. 
“Not quite,” he re- 
plied. It only bas 
one wing.” 
————.—_—_ 
“I didn’t mind his 
striking me so mnch, 


“What aia he say 7” 
“I asked him if he 
knew whom he struck, 
and he said nobody 
that he was aware of. 
——_~>——_ 
“Poor Browney fell 
= the acht was 


“Couldn't he swim ?” 


swimming clothes on.” 


HORRORS ON HORROR’S HEAD. A PROPER QUESTION. 


A.ey (much agitated). “‘Gwacious! Have you heard “You ask for my daughter's hand, eh ?” said the 
that the trouble between Caneby and Checkerton has banker. 
resulted in a duel ?” “Yes,” returned Reginald. 
Jack. “* Mercy, no!” “Do my think you can keep it gloved in the style 
Avery. “ Yaas; you should have seen them face each to which it is accustomed ? 
othaw, pale but Intwepid. Lots were dwawn, and 


Caneby, poor old fellaw, must wear a turn-down col- 
law faw the next six months!” Warten (as Moodies is about to leave). “ Ahem! sir. 
- It is ey wipe sir, for patrons to—ahem !—to re- 

member the waiter, sir.” 

“* By Jove!” ejaculated Smithers, on his return from Moopies. “Oh, never fear! I shall not forget you 
the country; “I'm another man.” in a hurry. How .conld I, when we have been to- 
“Then don’t come near me,” returned Mra. Smithers; gether so long? It seems ten years since I gave my 
“the old man may get jealous.” order.” 








HOW SHE IDENTIFIED THEM. 


VISITOR. “THEY LOOK 80 MUCH ALIKE, I DON'T SEE HOW YOU CAN TELL THEM APART.” 
MRS. SCHROEDER. “On, DEIR NAMES VWAS DEEFERENT. ONE VWAS NAMEDT MAX, AN’ 
DE UDDER ONE VWAS NAMEDT RUDOLPH” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THE IVORY GATE. 
(Continued from page 315.) 


man off; they would ask him awkward ques- 
tions about himself. Oh! I think we are 
safe—quite safe.” 

. Dering drew a long breath, “I was 
thinking all night,” he continued, “of the 
trouble we might have if those certificates 
had changed hands. They might have been 
bought and sold a dozen times in four 
months; they might have been sold in sep- 
arate small lots, and an order of the court 
necessary for every transaction. We have 
now nothing but the simple question before 
us: how did the man Edmund Gray get pos- 
session of this property?” 

He sat in silence for a few minutes. Then 
he went on quietly. ‘‘To lose this money 
would be a beavy blow for me—not all my 
fortune, nor a quarter, but a large sum. I[ 
have plenty left. I have no hungry and ex- 
pectant heirs; my people are all wealthy. 
But yet a very heavy loss. And then—to be 
robbed. I have always wondered why we 
left off hanging robbers. They ought to be 
hanged, every one. He who invades the 
sacred right of property should be killed— 
killed without hope of mercy.” He spoke 
with the earnestness of sincerity. ‘To lose 
this property would not be ruin to me; yet 
it would be terrible. It would take so many 
years out of my past life. Every year means 
so much money saved. Forty thousand 
pounds means ten years of my past—not 
taken away so that I should be ten years 
younger, but ten years of work annihilated. 
Could I forgive the man who would so in- 
jure me? Never.” 

“I understand,” said George. ‘* Fortu- 
nately, we shall get the papers back. The 
fact of their possession must connect the pos- 
sessor with the fraud. Whois he? Can he be 
warned already? Yet who should tell him? 
Who knows that 


we have discovered the 
business? You, your friend Mr. Ellis, the 
manager of the bank—no~@ne else. Yes, 


there is also Checkley. Checkley,” he repeat- 
ed—he could not yet express his suspicions as 
to the old and faithful servant—‘* Checkley 
also knows.” 

At this point Checkley himself opened the 
door and brought in a card—that of the bank 
manager 

‘‘ T have called,” said the visitor, hurriedly, 
‘“‘to tell you of something important that 
happened this morning. I did not know it 
when we were talking over this business, 
Mr. Austin. It happened at ten o'clock, as 
soon as the doors were open. A letter was 
brought by hand from Mr. Dering—” 

** Another forgery? When will they stop?” 

‘* asking for those certificates to be given 
to the bearer—Mr. Edmund Gray’s certifi- 
cates. This was done. They are no longer 
at the bank.” : 

“Oh! Then they have been warned,” 
Ge -orge. ‘Who was the messenger?” 

“He was a boy—looked like un office boy.’ 

‘I will inquire directly if it was one of 
our boys. Go on. 

‘ That settles the difficulty as to our action 
in case the papers are wanted by you. We 
no longer hold them. As to the dividends, 
we shall continue to receive them to the ac- 
count of Mr. Edmund Gray until we get an 
order or an injunction.” 

‘The difficulty,” said George, ‘‘is to con 
nect the case with Mr. Edmund Gray bodily. 
At present we have nothing but the letters 
to go upon. Suppose the real Edmund Gray 
says that he knows nothing about it. What 
are we to do? You remember receiving the 
dividends forhim. Has be drawn a check?” 

‘No; we have never paid any check at all 
for him.” 

‘* Have you seen him?” 

** No, I have never seen him.” 

‘‘It isa most wonderful puzzle. After all, 
the withdrawal of the papers can only mean 
a resolution to sell them. He must instruct 
somebody. He must appear in the matter.” 

‘He may instruct somebody as he in- 
structed me—in the name of Mr. Dering.’ 

‘ Anothe er forgery. 

“Yes,” said George. “‘We must watch 
and find out this mysterious Edmund Gray. 
After all, it will not help us to say that a 
forged letter gave certain instructions to do 
certain things for a certain person—say the 

ueen—unless you can establish the compli- 
city of that person. And that, so far, we cer- 
tainly have notdone. Meantime, what next?” 

Obviously the next thing was to find out 
if any of the office boys had taken that letter 
to the bank. No one had been sent on that 
errand. 


cried 


(To BE OCONTINTRD. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


An Expert Cook 


Says: ‘All Salads based on Meat, 
Fish, Lobster or Potatoes are 
much improved by the additioh 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef, first 
diluted in a little boiling water.” 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Bcok explains several. Send for it. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A POINTER FOR BREAD- 
MAKERS. 


—- to which the Royal 
“as ing Powder has been brought as a 
leavening agent has ‘nduced its use in lieu of 
yeast by many of -e most expert bakers 
in the making of fine 
It is found that it uv ~ leavens the 
dough most perfectly, but that it makes the 
sweetest, finest - flavored, most tender, deli- 
cious, and wholesome bread possible to pro- 
duce. Old and celebrated bread-makers de- 
clare that it exceeds the most successful 
east bread they have ever made, and makes, 
besides, a loaf that will keep moist, fresh, 
and sweet for many days. Following i is the 
method: 


To Make 1 Loaf—1 quart flour, 1 teaspoonful 
salt, halfa teaspoonful sugar, 2 heaping teaspoon- 
fuls’ Royal Baking Powder,* “half medium-sized 
cold boiled potato, and water. Sift together thor- 
oughly flour, salt, sugar, and baking powder ; rab 
in the potato; add sufficient water to mix smooth- 
ly and — into a stiff batter, about as soft as 
for pound-cake ; about a pint of water toa quart 
of flour will be required—more or less according 
to the brand and quality of the flour used. Do 
not make a stiff dough, like yeast bread. Pour 
the batter into a greased pan, 44 by 8 inches, and 
4 inches deep, filling about half full. The "loaf 
will rise to fill the pan when baked. Bake in 
very hot oven 45 minutes, placing paper over 
first 15 minutes baking, to prevent crusting too 
soon on top, Bake immediately after mixing. 


The advantages of this method of bread- 
making are the saving of the nutritious con- 
stituents of the flour from consumption in 
the process of rising ; saving of time, ordi- 
n oF yeast bread requiring preparation over- 
night, care for hours before baking, and de- 
pendence on a variable supply of yeast; a 
bread that retains its moisture longer, and 
does not mould as readily ; uniformity of re- 
sult, while the result with yeast is of doubt- 
ful issue, and in household production is 
more frequently indifferent than good ; a 
bread that even persons of delicate digestive 
apparatus can use without the ills peculiar 
to fermented bread following ; bread that 
can be eaten warm with impunity, etc. 

* Perfect suecess can be had only with the 
Royal Baking Powder. 





Jack and Jill 


wouldn’t have had to 
carry so much water 
if they had used 


Gold Dust 
Washing 


Powder, 


and their work would 
have been sooner 


done, for nothing else 
that 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, or 


Costs So Little 
has been discovered. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CUICAGS, PF ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


PORTLAND, ME., PO 


LTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
RTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Err? 3 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


DEAF 22222222 | 


(al. Gold only by F. Huscox 863 Bway, N.Y. Write for book of prot REE 





FOR BAP*”S BATH 


** One can hardly recommend 
as Packer’s Tar Soap. No mothe 
do without it. Its cleansing and 
require repetition here. In remc 
relieving the itching and irritation 





PACKER» TAR SOAP. 


qnything that is as valuable in the nursery 
+ © ever used it for her babies would willingly 
scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, in 
Pby chafing, it is beyond compare.” 





erties are so well known as hardly to 


Christine Terhune Herrick. 














KODAKS. 
14 


Regular 
Junior 
Folding 
Daylight 
Ordinary 


Styles and sizes for the 
season of 1892. 


$6.00 to $65.00. 





“See a Pin 


and let it lie, 
Come to Sorrow 
bye and bye.”’ 


But the “Puritan” Pin don't lie; not only its 
name but the pin itself isa proof thatit cant.— 
They carry Proofof Perfection, (and who has not 
known by a pricked finger from a bent pin the need 
of perfection even in pins), with every insertion. 

Again you do not “come to sorrow” when you 
“buy and buy” the “Puritan” but let the sam- 
ple speak for itself. Sent free to any address. 


American Pin Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 


KALODERMA. 


(NOT A COSMETIC.) 
Whitens the skin. Its hygienic properties 
and natural action nourish the tissues, 
restoring the peach bloom of health. Its 
use removes roughness, redness and 
wrinkles, and cures chapped face and 
hands. No poisonous ingredients to irri- 
tate sensitive skins. 

Obtainable everywhere. In collapsible 
tubes, 50 cents. Trial sample free on 
application by letter. 


THE DUMAI CO., 49 Liberty St.,NewYork. 


GRAY HAIR 


































Latest improvements, registers for exposures, glass plate attachments, Day- | 


light loading, &c., &c. 


Send for catalogue. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








of charge. 


Patent Finger Tipped Silk Gloves. 


Take Nothing for Granted. + 


If your gloves wear out at the finger 
tips, take them back. Your guarantee 


ticket entitles you to another pair free 


We refer to the Kayser 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Jutius Kayser, 
New York, and he will see that yn get them. 





HUMBERT’S 


Genuine CALF'S-FOOT JELLY ‘or the Sick. 


Prepared with Sherry, in almost every case gives relief to.patient when the stomach 


rejects everything else. 


Nothing better for Typhoid Fever patients; and, in treat- 


ment of La Grippe, a positive benefit is felt from the moment the Jelly is used. 
In Dyspepsia it is a soothing nutritive tonic, giving no labor to the stomach, and is 


also a positive relief for Seasickness. 
Prepared with Port, for nursi 
ing with both mother and chil 


~ | mothers, will be found most strengthening, agree- 


Prepared with Beef and Sherry, for consumptives,a light and strengthening futritive. 


For sale by all leading Druggists and Grocers, or sent to any address on receipt of price, 40 Cents 
per 8-oz. Jar or $4.60 per Dozen, express to be paid by purchaser. 


HENRY HUMBERT & CO., 634 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


We claim itivel 


without exception our Jelly to be an entirely different article from the 
so-called Calf's-Foot Jellies now on the market. 





MELDERMA. 


A Beautiful Toilet Powder that dispels all disagree- 


able results of Perspigation, Heals irritations = — 
Purely vevetable, i stamp for samplh ex. 
Addrees MRS ALLEN, 131 East 484 A Street, Y. treet, Ne¥. City. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Trnes- 
es by mail, Send 2 cents for 
, circular and roles for self- 


RUPTURE. ss" 


| &. H. LUTHIN, 507 East 160th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Children Gry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


ND A SUPERIOR STOCK OF FINE QUALITY 
HAIR GOODS, SUCH AS CANNOT BE EQUALLED 
ANYWHERE IN ARTISTIC DESIGNS AND IN 
ALL COLORS, CONSTANTLY ON HAND AT LOW 
PRICES! 

My stock of fine-made Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs 
are unsurpassed for their superior ae ex- 
cellent fit, durability, variety, in styles and in all 
colors to suit all ages. Full stock always on hand. 
TITUS COIFFURES, new and beautiful designs. 
WAVY KNOTS in all shades of human hair. 
A. SIMONSON, 
2th and 2ist Sts. 


Mme. THOMPSON, 


HAIR GOODS, 
803 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(formerly 32 EB. 14tb St.) 






911 Broadway, 





To every one sending 
for Illustrated Catalogue 
will be given a sample 
box of 


“ Kosmeo Poudre’? free. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal al Embrocation. 
pm medicine. W tows bs ye 
ao ae ae t.oN. 











¥. 
B 
OBESITY I i rr 
ears experience. A hod 
years’ F Rex edi pted to 
Ferent conditions of sande ta fat. Dieting not 4 
ows Edith Bootna. 118 Ellison St. 2B 





'T PEOPLE.—You can reduce your > weight 10 to 15 
Ibs. a month, at at home without starving or injury, 
bow 1 oo eatment. Proofe, Testimonials, 

F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 138, Chicago, m. 


De Miel’s Health Biscuit, vay apes in “ Harper’s 
Magazine” for March, prevents loss of memory. 
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Sarret Waist 
For pattern and description see Pattern Sheet Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 16-21. 


Spring Toilettes. 
T= gown Fig. 1 is of tan-colored 
summer Bedford cord, with ap 
plique embroidery in which there 
is some brown velvet. The bodice, 
which is hooked at the back, is 
made corselet-shaped, bluntly point 
ed at the lower edge and straight 
across the upper, above which is a 
full guimpe of tan bengaline silk 
The sleeves are mad to corre 
spond, having puffs of bengaline 
emerging above close siceves of 
Bedford cord. The bell skirt, silk 
lined, is sewed permanently inside 
the lower edge of the bodice, thus 

forming a one-piece dress 
Gray Cheviot with a selvage bor 
der of blue is the material of the 





Fig. 3 Back oF GOWN, Fi. 1. 


gown Fig. 2 The bell skirt is 
bordered near the lower edge, gath- 
ered at the top of the back and 
finished with a narrow binding, 
which is covered by a belt made of 
ribbon to match the border; the 
belt is sewed to a point in the back 
and buckled at the front The 
edge of the bodice is slipped under 
the skirt. Itis shirred at the waist 
in the front and back, with the up 
per part made in the form of a 
Mikado jacket, bordered at its low 
er edge The left half of the front 
of the jacket is hooked on the 
shoulder and under the arm, the 
front of the bodice being hooked 
lown the middle 


Uses of the Pine-Apple. 
Ts first mention made of this 

delicious tropical fruit may be 
found in Evelyn's diary, wherein 
he writes that it was brought from 
Barbadoes, and was esteemed a 





SPRING TOILETTES.—{For Description ske Patrern Sadr SurrieMenr. | 


Fig. 1—Gown wirn CornseLtet Bopice. 


[See Fig. 3.] 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


rare luxury at the table 
of Charles the Second. 

More than this, for 
later years we read that 
one of the loveliest and 
thinnest of fabrics, call- 
ed “‘ pina-cloth,” is made 
from the leaf fibres of 
the pine-apple plant. 
The threads of this 
dainty texture, both of 
warp and weft, are each 
single, unspun fibres, 
consequently only small 
pieces of the finest of 
these goods can be made, 
and narrow in width at 
that. 

Of the coarser grades 
of this textile, end to 
end may be joined in 
neat fashion, and in- 
crease the length of 
warp threads, but only 
skilful hands can make 
such delicate connec- 
tion. Pina-cloth is very 
strong, and the best 
specimens far exceed the 
finest lawns offered in 
market. 

Ladies’ handkerchiefs 
of this material are oft 
en richly embroidered in 
silk, thus becoming ele- 
gant and costly luxu- 
ries. Others have simply 
‘independent borders” 
in pale tints—blue, pink, 
or canary—a few shim 
mering threads that are 
extremely pretty addi 
tions; not unfrequently 
upon such one finds a 
finishing edge of narrow 
costly lace, thus enhan- 
cing the general effect, 
and they are in demand 
at Christmas and other 
holiday times for dainty 
feminine gifts. 





Fig. 2.—Gown wita Mrkapo Jacket. 


[See Fig. 4. } 


SUPPLEMENT. 





Saret WalIst. 
For description see Pattern Sheet Supplement. 


Veranda Tea Cloths. 
See illustrations on page 820. 


T= tea cloth Fig. 1 is of white 
Java canvas crossbarred with 
red, or of the Bargarren art 
cloth. The embroidery is done 
in cross and flat stitch with ver 

coarse fast-colored cotton in red, 
blue, and white. In the model the 
square, of which a quarter is shown, 
is worked on four blocks of the 
crossbarred pattern in red and 
white; the large double cross 
stitches at the edge are worked in 
white cotton on the red stripes of 
the canvas. The small patterns at 
the sides of the border and in the 
corners, Figs. 3 and 4, are done in 





Fig. 4.—Backx or Gown, Fie. 2. 


cross stitch in navy blue and red. 
The fringe is five inches deep. 
The heading is shown reduced in 
Fig. 6; the edge is blanket-stitched 
with red; it is then ravelled, and at 
intervals of about half an inch 
strands of the ravellings are knotted 
in, after which the threads are di- 
vided into groups of sixteen, and 
sewed with a red thread as illus- 
trated. 

The écru cloth Fig. 2.is.a yard 
and a half square without the 
fringe, and is in alternate canvas- 
woven and colored stripes eight 
inches wide. In the canvas-woven 
stripes the pattern Fig. 7 is worked 
in cross and Holbein stitch in navy 
blue, red, flax gray, and brown. 
The Holbein stitches surrounding 
figures are in the same color as the 
cross stitches; those in the small 
sprays are in brown, and the fig- 
ures at the centres of the squarca 
are in light and dark red. 
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SAFFRON.—Drawn sy Mrs. T. W. Dewive.—(See Antics “Tae Garvey,” Pace 318.) 
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SUNLIGHT OF SPRING. 
Q' NLIGHT of spring, what have 
s you seen 


That you smile so? 
Crowds of hepaticas, | 
Fresh from their naps, 
Throwing down coverlets, 
Pulling off caps, 
Chanting together 

bad weather, 
Chills, and mishaps.’ 


Gone are 


Sunlight of spring, what have you 
seen 

That you smile so? 

Millions of wings | 


Gayly unfurled, } 


Drifted and whirled, 
Freighted with song, 
Floating 
Oh, happy 


Lifted on high, | 


long 
world!” 


Sunlight of spring, what have you 
seen 
That 
Maids with their lovers, 
Children at play 
Hope as of April, 
Joy as of May; 
Winter begotten 
Night 
In this bright day.” 
Auice Warp BalrLey. 


you smile so? 


is forgotten, 


THE PRIDE OF QUEEN BESS 
( F Queen Bess, that much - beruffled royal 

lady, it has often been recorded that she 
was extravagantly fond of fans, and upon 
no gift of obsequious subjects did she more 
generously bestow imperial willing accept 
ance than when a fan was laid at her feet; 
such tribute to exhaustless desire was more 
likely than aught else to secure a passing 
smile or word of patronizing courtesy 

One of the most celebrated portraits of 
Elizabeth indicates this preference, as in her 
right band is held a round feather fan, ap 
parently under criticism, but a gratifying 
ownership, as may be judged from the ob 
vious serenity of expression, altogether differ 
ent from some ‘‘ seasons of resentful mirth” 
indulged in by the virgin ruler. 

Ah, if one could but know what impetuous 
activities seethed through her busy brain un- 
der its soothing, mollifying influences! ‘A 
treasury of fans” had Queen Bess; some were 
inlaid with precious gems, others received 
the touch of dainty handicraft from brush 
or pencil; upon others were rich laces from 
over-sea, or with brave show of brilliant | 
needlework made glad the heart of this re- | 
sistless collector, for it is written of her that | 
she could never see one in the hands of an- 
other without expressing ber desire for own- 
ership. It is written that her collection was 
large. 
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Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni's 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years, Try it. 


he oe Brees 
Prof. |. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


For the Complexion. 
pf mer mg toy y Ling =e Liver 
other ‘ot cowering. remoe- 








vinsin to trechinewn” Mor tae ah your Drag: ' 


of sent post, on receipt ‘ 
Prof. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Bert, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 






Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Se. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 








BEATTY Pianos $175, Organs #48. Want Ag’ts. Cat. 
PREE. Dan’l F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. | 
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TAKE 


WHENE’'ER an anxious group is seen 
Around some monthly magazine 

Or paper that is daily whirled 

To every quarter of the world, 

And merry peals of laughter rise 

As this or that attracts the eyes, 

The smiling crowd, you may depend, 
Above some illustrations bend 


That advertise the strength and scope 


And purity of Ivory Soap. 























nea, 


THE HINT. 


But while they smile or praise bestow 
And wonder whence ideas flow, 

The fact should still be kept in mind 
That people of the knowing kind 

Will heed the hints or lessons laid 

In rhymes and pictures thus displayed, 
And let no precious moments fly 

Until the Ivory Soap they try, 

And prove on garments coarse and fine, 
The truth of every sketch and line. 


Copvricut 1891, sv Tue Procter & Gamare Co, 
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CROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8a., N. Y. 








NOW READY-—THE MAY P 


YouncLapies’ 


The best Journal for Ladies and Wamsities, esateining the rs and best 
ra - sd tag 


A. > 
; a 


fashions; profusely ill 


ART OF THE 


JOURNAL 





numerous complete stories of absorbing interest, and the 
of a new and original serial story, entitl 
“SARA’S SIsTEF”’; 
. The most complete magazine for 
T=: $4.00, including the 
ne id 


Besides New Music, Embroidery Designs, etc 
ladies published. Price, 30 Cents. 


Pr 


ning chapters 
ed 





Christmas number, p 


Y 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


5 NewNovels: 


All complete in the MAY NUMBER of the f 


FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 
Of all Newsdealers and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


» an 


I5cents. 


83 & 86 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 


Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 








— Bone Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. 
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100 to anyone and not ving 


to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at 
to make 


crayon picture #REK as per this 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme, Julian’s § 
cific is the only unfa 
remedy for removing 
nently all annoying dis 
urements from face 
body, without injnrin 
Skin, which neither t 
electricity nor any of the 

ised poisonous staffs 












ices en our 
Bach's oi 


ited 
**20 Nassau St. N. 


vert 
accomplish. Address Mme. Jo.ian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y 















‘ted of all diseases come from errors Strengthens the System and restores | 
: oo Health, Vigor and Beauty; 
“s ce Se es See «| rn Bottle. 4 


Street, New York City. 


Save Money | 
aveieacenaes BIGYGLES ARFIELD TEA%:*: 
lished and manufacturers of results 
‘ ech or om tions ot bargain ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re 
=" hletic and Cyeifst Journal, stores the Complexion; cares Constipation 
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- Ghildren Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Srem Hewny Tuourson, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
land says that more than half 


Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th | 
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The Aermotor Pneumatic Water Supply System enables you to sup= 








| Sige» mien ocpeamemety \ 


|E. COUDRAY’S| 


|.gOUQUE, | 
bes CHo!s! | 


PERFUME POR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U. 8. J 
A A Se em 
Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of disa 
odor and unpleasant flavor, but the genuin 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Bearing the author- 

ized signature of = ° 
Justus von Liebig, 

the great chemist, 
has the odor of roast-beef gravy, a fine flavor, dissolves 
clearly in water, and assimilates with the finest and 
simplest cookery. 

FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA. 

FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
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CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and p sing the Nient p rties 
of Olive Ui), it is uieurpassed for the Toilet vod Bath, 
and superior to all other —_ for the Teeth and Hair. 

. _ the only, porteetiy safe soap for Law| oe 
and Invalides. r we nef gy oes not 
it, seud 15 cents lor cams cake ww the “4 4 

A. KLI N, 122 Pearl St., New York. 
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LEHN & FINK, sote Accents, N.Y. 





For Sale by Druggists Everywhere. 





PERSONAL BEAUTY 
How to remote Pimples Wrinkles, 
‘e . 

Freckles and § uous ; to 
uce Flesh ; to Color 
the complex- 

to every 





Increase or 
the Hair and 


MADAME «at lied Genet for 4 





